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LOTHARIO’S SONG. 
By Patrick MacDonogh. 


THE owls are out about the trees, 
On silent wing or softly hooting, 
And love that swore to be at ease 
Begins his old freebooting ; 
For every wailing wind’s asleep 
And moonlight has a softer shine, 
And the townland’s sluggard hearts would leap 
To keep so sweet a tryst as mine. 


She slips between their dreams of her 
Down. to the sallys by the river, 
Where none but wakeful wildfowl stir 
To a ripple of light and a reedy shiver ; 
While gentle willows weep above, 
Leaning her whiteness to the bark, 
She brings eternity to love 
That dies before the rising lark. 


BEYOND «THESE 
By ay eel 


As husks of bitter nuts crisp earth 

And hold it briefly like coinéd heads, 

The curious tribal thoughts, dumb song of wings, 
In darkened ways now fall and cease. 
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Then can the crooked green mouth 
(Wayfarer, of our knotted years) 

Speak to the sun and the dragon air, 
The deep-veined sea with its hoary rage. 
Faltering is the green crooked mouth 
For words are grit of all desire 

Saying less than the hands that make 
A leaf of gold and green-blue sun, 

Or mould the burning earth 

To torsoes of honey-flame and ice. 


So must I turn and stare 
At my immeasurate night, 
And seek an unheard wind. 


But the strange ribbed mouth 

I‘rom the tide of its life 

Strives with the shining turrets of grass, 
Their shaken pennants of light, 

The drowned stars and the gaping birds. 
And its voice is wild in old pointed ears 
Till it sinks from margin to emptiness ; 
Is white as a lark in the dusk 

And mailed im the silver of moths. 

But the sigh of the looming age 
Withers its tongue where oak and elm 
And sprays of cherry and plum 

Are heard in shadowed cistine choirs. 
And the empty throat laps to silence, 
Salt and the darkness, 

The frail-drifting mind. 


Yet the body is warm as the totem-pole, 
As the Greek on his blue-curled sands, 
And soon there swings in the leafless space 
An eagle that claws the spotted sun 

And drinks the virgin fire. 
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Wings rise and beat the coral sky, 

The martins cool the azure Feet, 

And spume of bird-song thins to earth. 
Unborn hands scoop earthy navels 

Where wise men crouch with empty eyes 
And brood on phoenix suns and monsters 
Whose brightness now is charged with stone. 
Time sinks to a dove’s quick beak, 
But the mind still hears the careless flood 
In the parched and sifted present hour. 

And anchored thus, and rising, 

Greens uncoloured earth; gold nets are spread 
For the soul untouched by here and there. 


Ah, must I turn and stare 
At my immeasurate night, 
And seek an unheard wind ! 


The storm has painted black sea-fruit, 
Uncertain ways for icy claws, 

And moons are shredded in the dark. 
The Hunter in ash-spray shadows 

Wears but another coat. Content 

When the soul with its fluted throat 
Leaves the sun and each fleshy curve 

Of haunting echoed woods, 

Drops to god-pool within, and broken magic, 
To the sighing water grass. 

The years have shrived the jewelled finche’s wing,” 
White mists have ebbed and rimed the green, 
Light and shade like royal kine 

Have strayed in fields for thousand springs, 
And stars have moped in the golden whale. 
The upraised rod still shines 

In the eyes of the erring breed 

That sucks Assyrian rind and Greek 

And throws eternal core 

To dimness of each further day. 
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A cave has formed two darker shapes. 
The soul and God, 

And aged a dregless wine. 

The sun-pinched leaves 

And golden rods of trees 

That fall from cobalt heaven, 

The brittle bones of saints and waves, 
And love and hate’s sweet nod, 
Mercurial clay and unguent death, 
Still fill our shallow print of thought | 
And shake our little spill of life 

That trembled once from iron and stone. 
But we must rise insatiate 

Where gaudy balls of other skies 

Are pounded wrack of our desire. 


For this I turn and stare 
At, my immeasurate night, 
And seek an unheard wind. 
Or is the empty plain, 

The hollow reed enough ? 


WAS’ IT *ANOT HER ORME: 
By Temple Lane. 


I, blocked in from sun-down 
By the brazen-nosed town, 
I am thinking of one who surveyed, self-reliant, the pool that is 
named from a giant, 
With a claret-red cliff on the left and on right the deep cleft 
Where the water pours white as MacCool’s beard and long, to 
an organ-deep song :— 
(In what raving orgasm 
Did he plough the stream’s chasm 
When from mountains as high 
As the cloud cumuli 
He'd fling boulders each day 
Like a fistful of clay ?) 
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And one said—“ The city-soiled river derives from such sources 
for ever : 
The black-coated, city-bound trees will be stroked by this heather- 
sweet breeze.’’ 
One stored up the beauty, an irrigant torrent for alien-dry 
‘moments abhorrent— 
But was it I or another? Was it another or I ? 


I, who slavishly lend toleration 

To fools’ conversation, 

I am thinking how rain-warning breezes would move, like a 
whisper of love, 

All the fragrance the sunshine sets free from the mosses the hole- 
dwellers see : 

And—crossing the stream unafraid between sunlight and shade— 

A shadow-grey animal sped with a hatchet-shaped head and a 
nose like a knife, 

Made without bones, slipping over the stones their amalgamate 
ite: 

He’d a tail like a ramrod, but ramrod that bristled and shook 

As he threw out an old-fashioned look to the spy. 

And one said—‘‘ The ferous small life I have seen makes one 
curve with the life of the mean.” 

But was it I or another? Was is another or I ? 


I who half-asleep shudder and wake, with the horror dreams make, 

I am thinking of one who was there on the spot when the other 
great otter was shot. 

In the year’s climacteric when forests were gold by the river that 
otter was bold, 

Power-charged as he played on the bank in the pride of his rank. 

One signed to the comrade who watched for those gambols 
untamed : 

O the pause while we aimed ! 

Ieven when the black fighter was-dead there seemed danger in 
teeth.and in head. 

(Did the river run sunset or blood with Cain’s mark on the sky °) 

And one said—‘‘ The life of the mobs all-abhorred is one life 
with this nature adored.” 

But was it I or another? . Was it another or I? 
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This I, who grow neuter and tame 

Till I scarcely seem linked to a name, 

I am thinking of one with a will like a flame to compel the way 
back 

By the river-bound, tree-caressed track, 

To the mountains, the torrents, the boulders, the mosses, the 
otters, the thatchment of bloom 

Roofing brightly the tomb of the years, being sown 

By no hand but the gallant wind’s own, 

Or by finches and thrushes and larks between mornings and darks. 

I see one who will never be still till by might of the will 

Clay weds with the home-place where clay ought to lie, 

And this clipping of Mind 

Is knit up to its kind. 

For one said—“ All life is a tide that can girdle Eternity wide.’”’— 

But was it I or another? Was it another or I ° 


FANNY BURNEY 


By Lorna Reynolds 


ANNY BURNEY was an irrepressible  scribbler. She 
couldn't resist, she tells us, the pleasure of popping down 
her ideas on paper. So though her friends warned her 

against the failing, and her stepmother’s advice once led to a 
bonfire of her writings, and quiet rooms were unwarmed and high- 
up in the Burney households, and Fanny caught savage colds, 
she never could cure herself of the habit. She continued to creep 
away to odd corners to dash off long letters to Daddy Crisp at 
Chessington, and longer journals addressed to Miss Nobody at 
home. 

Fluently, vivaciously, unendingly the words come, and as 
we read we gradually become aware that a whole society has been 
set in motion before us. We are ourselves soon caught up and 
merged in it. We move from Poland Square in winter to King’s 
Lynn in summer. We visit Chessington and Teignmouth. We 
stay at home for musical evenings or we go abroad to the opera or 
theatre. We hear Agujari sing: we see Garrick act. We get to 
know Dr. Burney and Hetty and Susan and Charles and Jem. 
We realise that Mrs. Burney is in the house somewhere and that 
Garrick may call before breakfast, before Fanny or Susan is down. 
We begin to share the mood of the writer, who is obviously con- 
vinced of the importance and pleasantness of all this, who is 
obviously happy and very young. 

For that is one’s first impression of Fanny’s Journal. How 
girlish it is, how enthusiastic, how gushing. Dorothy Osborne 
was a great lady. Fanny Burney isa girl. In appearance, we are 
told, she remained a girl long after she had become a woman, 
and her appearance reflected her mind. But Fanny when she 
began her Journal was fifteen. Then, if ever, she had a right to 
be girlish and gushing. She is in tutelage, and rightly so at fifteen. 
But Fanny at forty is still in tutelage: Madame de Staél re- 
marked it. She was in tutelage to her father. She adored her 
father, however, and this was a gentle bondage. But it is soon 
clear that she is in tutelage to something else, to society. Some- 
times, at Fanny’s most delicate moments, when she is obliged to 
reject an importunate offer of marriage, to write a letter refusing 
tickets for a ball, we have the feeling of being loose in a book of 
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etiquette, an insupportably decorous book of etiquette. Fanny 
knows all the rules, but she has made none of them. She is obey- 
ing the dictates of the monster, Society: How to behave in society 
—that is the great problem of life, and incidentally the theme 
of Fanny’s first novel. One must know how to sit in society, 
talk in society, walk in society, dance in society, soothe the old 
ladies of society, rebuff the dissolute and encourage the worthy 
young men of society. One’s whole life can be ruined by a false 
step, and one’s whole life go in service to the hungry monster. 
One’s punishments come from society, and also of course, one’s 
pleasures. 

Now the pleasures were by no means negligible. Fanny had 
a very happy time of it. The eighteenth century, we feel while 
impossible in the country, was quite tolerable in London. The 
Burney family felt so too. Coming back from King’s Lynn, they 
were cheered by the sight of the smoke of London ; and they loved 
the opera and the theatre, the musical evenings and the conver- 
sations of the town. Dr. Burney, in spite of being such a busy 
man that he snatched sandwich meals on horseback between one 
music lesson and another, used often to arrange concerts at his 
house in the evening ; and then there wasn’t anybody of import- 
ance in London that you mightn’t meet there. The greatest 
singers of the day—and it was an age of opera—would come, 
and no matter how avaricious usually, would sing for him for 
nothing. Fanny talks of the “ divine ’’ Millico and the “‘ sublime ”’ 
Agujari of the powerful voice with the astonishing compass that 
reached from C in the middle of the harpsichord to two notes 
above the harpsichord, and the shake “‘so plump, so true, so 
open.’’ And listening, or sometimes talking instead of listening, 
you would find at the party all sorts of other celebrities :—the 
Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, a man of abnormal stature and equal 
self-complacency, who had contracted on his travels the curious 
affliction that “when he attempts to speak his whole stomach 
seems suddenly to heave like an organ bellows,” or the even taller 
and more important man, Prince Orloff, the Russian, the favourite 
of Catherine the Great, who wore around his neck her portrait 
set about with diamonds. The small Fanny was upset by these 
tall men. She hated them as big as that. So she used to take 
refuge in a corner with a Mr. Chamier and hold witty confabula- 
tions there until her stepmother offended her by saying “I see 
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you have got Mr. Chamier into a corner, Fanny.” Disliking 
jokes like that, since they were “ by no means the ton,” as much 
as tall men, Fanny felt obliged to walk away, leaving us convinced 
that there was something in her father’s remark that ‘‘ Poor Fan 
is such a prude.” 

She would have had plenty of other remarkable people to 
console her, Garrick, loved by the whole family, Burke admired 
by them, Dr. Johnson reverenced like an oracle. Things didn’t 
always go so well,- however, when Dr. Johnson came. He 
frightened people and he was quite indifferent to music himself. 
Sometimes he only emerged from a brown study at the end of the 
evening to administer an authoritative snub, as on the famous 
occasion when he rebuked Fulke Greville—‘‘ If it were not for 
taking the fire from the ladies,’’ he suddenly boomed, “ I would 
like to stand on the hearth myself.” But Dr. Johnson didn’t 
always come, and then the crowd of actors, orators, playwrights, 
wits, bluestockings, savages from the Society Islands, ambassadors, 
generals and deans chattered and gossiped enough to satisfy even 
Fanny, shifting softly about on the outskirts of each group, 
gulping their words greedily-down, enraptured by the talk and 
movement and glitter of these fascinating creatures. 

There were equally good evenings to be got abroad, evenings 
when Fanny was transported to the tinsel-bright, crammed, 
melodious world of opera, when she heard again, in all her public 
majesty now, the sublime Agujari, or the puffed-up Gabrielli, as 
good. at her stuff as any film-star of our day, who never quitted the 
Opera House without her attendant train :—“‘ First goes a running 
footman ; then the sister ; then the Gabrielli ; then a page to hold 
up her train; then a footman ; and then a man out of livery with 
her lap dog in her muff.’’ Or better still, there were the nights 
when Fanny saw her beloved and admired Garrick act King Lear, 
or Richard III, or Abel Drugger and thought him “ exquisitely 
great,” “ sublimely horrible,” “ terribly great.”” We can imagine 
the private thrill that shot through her, knowing that the next 
morning Garrick might be on their doorstep before Susan or she 
would be down, when she listened to the applause that so shook 
the house that their seats quaked under them., 

At home, apart altogether from the evenings when the 
fashionable and cultivated world gathered to her father’s house, 
Fanny found pleasant and interesting human beings to take her 
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attention. Her family was talented, amusing and united. _ The 
talent appears to have come from her father’s people. There 
is something Bohemian and slightly raffish about them. Originally 
MacBurney, one of them was a portrait-painter, another a-danc- - 
ing master, while Dr. Burney himself was a musician. One 
imagines them always figuring away at something, attracting 
people’s attention, restless, energetic, and happy. Dr. Burney 
strikes one as a particularly happy and a lovable man. He is the 
only one that Dr. Johnson is supposed ever to have apologised to. 
His children were all gifted in one way or another. Susan, Fanny’s 
special friend,-could write.as well, if not as exhaustively as Fanny 
herself, Charles becamie a great Greek scholar, Jem, “ my friend, 
the Admiral’ of Lamb, went exploring with Captain Cook and 
came home with strange foreigners in his train and stranger oaths 
in his mouth—‘‘all my eye and Betty Martin,” Sarah, Fanny’s 
half-sister, became, like her, a novelist. Her cousin, Edward, 
was a painter and left us the best portrait we have of Fanny. He 
is said to have had a tenderness for his cousin and to have flattered 
her. Anyway she is delightful in it. There she sits, very slender 
and alert, in her enormous dove-grey hat and black lace shawl. 
She is looking down and sideways and the face is small, short, 
blunt-featured, charming, with strong smudged eyebrows on a 
creamy complexion. This is the girl who is affectionately known 
by diminutives, “ Fannikin’”’ and “little Burney,” but it is also 
the girl of whose dignity Mrs. Thrale writes. 

In the house, there were, in addition, the children of Dr. 
Burney’s second marriage, and the two Allen girls, his wife’s 
daughters. Maria Allen emerges from Fanny’s Journal as entirely 
engaging. One would like to know all about her, the flighty 
hussy, Fanny’s life-long friend, who makes fun of her, and of 
everyone else, who is intelligent, wilful, witty and affectionate, a 
girl not in the least taken in by eighteenth century canons and 
laws, who in that much-chaperoned and governessed age had no 
difficulty in slipping off to Geneva to marry secretly the man on 
whom she had set her heart. She is as different from Fanny as 
it was possible to be, just as her letters are different from Fanny’s, 
disregarding with royal absoluteness such a trifle as punctuation, 
and reflecting in her spelling her own wayward and impulsive 
nature. 

If ever Fanny got tired of home and family and London, she 
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could always go to visit the old man whom she regarded as a 
second father and calls Daddy Crisp. For his part he was for 
ever begging Dr. Burney to let his Fannikin come down to him 
at Chessington. Crisp was an elderly bachelor of fifty-five, and 
Fanny was a little girl of nine when they first met, but between 
the two there was the strongest attachment. He never ceased 
to interest himself in her affairs, to advise her, to guide her. He 
was her most severe critic and devoted admirer. He wrote to 
her continually. ‘‘ Dash away what ever comes uppermost.” 

So Fanny was happy. Fanny had a gay time. She was 
pleased with her world; she admired and was entertained by 
society ; she loved her family; she found delight in scribbling 
down her thoughts. And from these things, the talent hereditary 
in her father’s family, the pleasure which she took in society, her 
acceptance of society’s dominion and power came her first novel, 
Evelina. Secretly and with shame Fanny wrote the book. At 
a time when it was considered destruction for a girl to read a 
novel, no words could adequately express what it meant for her 
to write one. Dr. Burney, we are told by Macaulay, was a bad 
father. We may be glad of it ; for if he had been a good eighteenth 
century model, without a doubt he would have whipped Fanny 
and burnt her book. As it was, he was touchingly proud and 
pleased at his daughter’s news, and promised to keep her secret 
as cautiously as she could wish. . 

In spite of precaution, however, the secret, like all secrets, 
leaked out. The town soon knew that Dr. Burney’s daughter 
had written Evelina, and Fanny, like Byron, found herself famous 
almost overnight. Surely never did author get more unstinted 
and satisfactory praise. Dr. Johnson pronounced that there were 
passages in it that might do honour to Richardson. Burke and 
Gibbon stayed up all night reading it. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
wouldn’t sit down to a meal while he had it in his hands. Sheridan 
was almost as enthusiastic. As for the mob, ladies read it at one 
another all hours of the day, and girls wept buckets over the 
affecting parts. Her relations went into details—" such amazing 
knowledge of character—such acquaintance with high and low 
life—such universal and extensive knowledge of the world—.”’ 
Her father told Susan that he thought it the best novel he knew, 
excepting Fielding’s: he admitted that he blubbered at the 
scene between Evelina and Sir John Belmont, and he decided that 
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indeed “‘ Fanny would not come to any discredit, if she were known 
as the authoress, shy and all as she is about it.’’ But the best 
story about Evelina is Dr. and Mrs. Burney reading it in bed in 
the morning before they got up. Susan sent circumstantial 
accounts off to Fanny,.who was away, of the sounds emerging 
in the early hours from her parents’ room, which on investigation 
proved to be their transports of mirth as they read Fanny’s 
book aloud. 

When we turn to Evelina itself after all this, we are astonished. 
What was there, we ask ourselves, to make Burke stay up all 
night, to keep Sir Joshua from his meals, to make Dr. Burney 
blubber 2? The book has a softness, innocence and naturalness 
that are charming, and it was written, one feels, because the 
author delighted to write it; but, as for amazing knowledge of 
character, as for intensity of feeling, as for that authentic breath 
of creation blowing from the writer through his creatures, there 
is nothing of it. Nobody, it is safe to say, would now wake early 
to read Evelina before getting up in the morning. 

Evelina has a sub-title ““a young lady’s entrance into the 
world ’”’ and that is just its theme—the adventures of the little 
rustic come up to London to move in society. Evelina herself is 
the most real person in the book; the character.may be auto- 
biographical. Fanny, we can see, was just such a shy awkward 
proper little creature as Evelina. The plot and the opening 
situation are stock, the recognised appurtenances of an eighteenth 
century novel, involving the orphan ward of a noble clergyman 
whose complicated parental history and over-sensitive disposition 
make life very difficult for her, who is pursued by fortune-seekers 
but protected by her guardian, and finally, after recognition 
by a long obdurate father, married to the incredibly high-minded 
suitor who has seen her beauty of soul behind her shyness. On 
every page the book shouts that it is a girl’s view of the world 
and an eighteenth century girl at that. The heroine is a positive 
lake of sensibility. So was Fanny ; her sensibility was bottomless 
but always ready to run off into accepted channels, what the age 
thought correct. Her heroines are the same ;_ they will swoon at 
the idea of meeting an unknown father, but see an old woman 
toppled into a hedge and trussed ‘up there, her clothes torn, her 
wig lost, her wits frightened out of her, with no more than a vague 
feeling of distress. At the age of fifteen Jane Austen was already 
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awake to the absurdity of this sort of thing. In Love and Friend- 
ship the heroine tells us that “a sensibility too tremblingly alive 
to every affliction of my friends, my acquaintance and particularly 
to every affliction of my own was my only fault, if fault it could 
be called,” and later we are advised to “ beware of fainting fits. 
Though at the time they may be refreshing and agreeable, yet 
believe me, they will in the end, if too often repeated and at 
improper seasons, prove destructive to your constitution. Run 
mad as often as you chuse ; but do not faint.” 

Fanny was incapable of an ironic judgment like that. Con- 
ventional behaviour, conventional feelings, conventional situa- 
tions, that is what she gave her readers; and they approved it, 
stayed up late’and woke up early to read it. But that is not all. 
Evelina is a superb example of its kind, because Fanny herself was 
conventional. She was so imbued with the teaching of her age 
on life and manners that the conventional was real.for her. She 
felt what it was correct to feel so keenly and thoroughly that her 
portrayal of conventional people and situations is extremely well 
done, and enraptured her own generation. We, who have moved 
away from these conventions, do not share this rapture. We 
cannot sympathise with Evelina feeling, after a month’s absence 
from her guardian, like this :—‘‘ I sprang forward; and with a 
pleasure that bordered upon agony, I embraced his knees, I kissed 
his hands, I wept over them but could not speak : while he, now 
raising his eyes in thankfulness towards heaven, now bowing 
down his reverend head, now folding me in his arms, could scarce 
articulate the blessings with which his kind and benevolent heart 
overflowed’: and when we read Sir John Belmont’s recognition 
of his daughter :—‘‘ My God, does Caroline Evelyn still live! 
Lift up thy head, if my sight has not blasted thee! Lift up thy 
head, thou image of my long-lost Caroline,’’ we quite see that 
nothing is left but the parody of Love and Friendship :—" Ack- 
nowledge thee! Yes dear resemblance of my Laurina and Laur- 
ina’s Daughter, sweet image of my Claudia and my Claudia’s 
Mother, I do acknowledge thee as the Daughter of the one and 
Grandaughter of the other.” 

But in spite of all this, Evelina is a diverting book. For one 
thing the heroine is palpitatingly alive, for another the form of 
the book, the epistolatory form, makes us accept the fact that 
the other characters are not so convincing. Fanny observes 
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character rather than creates it, but she observes sharply and 
shrewdly ; and in a novel written as letters that is enough for us. 
In addition the plot, sensational and conventional as it is, 1S 
skillfully, even masterfully, conducted and led on from scene to 
scene. The style of the book is on the whole delightfully spon- 
taneous, natural and engaging; and the humour is still fresh. 
I think one must agree with Macaulay that Fanny wrote best in 
scenes of comedy, low comedy bordering on farce. Even to-day 
the reader of Evelina is amused by the Brangtons, daughters, father 
and son, by the genteel and odious Mr. Smith who lodges with 
them, by the incredible Madame Duval, by the Baronet “ tipping 
his companions a touch of the heroics of a morning,’ by the 
Amazonian Mrs. Selwyn trimming and cutting up all the silly 
young men she meets. 

Fanny never, again equalled Evelina. There is a .certain 
sense of strain in her next novel, Cecilia. Evelina, we feel, was 
written because it couldn’t be kept in; Cecilia because people 
expected something to come out, because Dr. Burney, Daddy 
Crisp, Susan, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Mrs. Thrale, all hinted and 
suggested that one mustn’t let one’s talents rust, one mustn’t 
miss one’s market. Fanny was very little fitted to resist pressure 
of this kind. She felt a moral duty to produce another novel and 
gave the world Cecilia. It is a book on a Jarger scale, an older, 
more adult book, with a greater breadth of plot and more diversity 
of type than Evelina. The heroine is more mature, even more 
noble than Evelina. She reminds us a little, in her aspirations, 
her desire for a better life, her self-sacrifice, her charity, of George 
Ehot’s heroines. But the gaiety and spontaneity of the earlier 
book is missing ; the mechanical delineation of character is much 
more obvious, and the charming natural style of Evelina has 
become infected with the jargon of the age. Pompous circum- 
locution, heavy deliberate balance have taken the place of ease 
and innocence. The age, which began by inspiring Fanny, was 
to end in perverting her. Here is what she could write in all serious- 
ness as the address of a Don Quixote to Cecilia at a masked ball:— 
“ Suffer then, magnanimous and indescribable lady, that I, most 
grovelling of your unworthy vassals, do sift the fair truth out of 
this foul sieve, and conjure your highness veritably to inform me, 
if that honourable chair, which haply supports your terrestrial 
perfections containeth the inimitable burden with the free and 
legal consent of your celestial spirit,” 
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Unfortunately Fanny was incapable of self-criticism: this 
sort of thing grew on her. As Macaulay said Madame d’Arblay 
grew eloquent, with an eloquence that makes her third novel 
unreadable. Hazlitt said that the sad thing was that the book 
showed not a decay of powers but a total perversion of powers. 
Camilla of course was written after her years of attendance at 
court. With a beautiful ironic sense of fitness, Fanny had been 
offered the post of Keeper of the Queen’s Robes, and she had 
accepted it. Fanny was a creature of society’s ; Fanny described 
society ; Fanny was recompensed with a social reward, a position 
of service in the Royal Family. But Fanny was soon very bored, 
and later Fanny grew sick. She contemplated resignation ; her 
courage failed ; she held out another while. Finally her health 
became so enfeebled that friends persuaded her father to persuade 
her to send in her resignation. ‘The Queen was astonished, but the 
Queen in the end consented, and Fanny was set free with a pension 
of {100 a year. Not long afterwards she married the French 
refugee, General d’Arblay, on the strength of this pension. 

This court episode, it is clear, was the big mistake of Fanny’s 
life. Her health was injured, her time absorbed, her surroundings 
changed from the stir and excitements of her father’s house to 
the dull triviality of the Hanoverian court. Though she lived on 
for many years, lived on to meet Scott, to be avoided by Hogg, 
she never again wrote anything like Evelina or Cecilia. In addition 
to her novels, including the last of them, The Wanderer, she has 
other books to her name, her Journal, her father’s Memoirs, a 
suppressed comedy, The Witlings. She was the first of the eight- 
eenth century women novelists to achieve anything like fame. 
Later and better writers, Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, were 
influenced by her success and her work. Her limitations are 
obvious. She is not in the first rank of writers. She is incapable 
of creating character, though no one ever described it better. 
She has another fault. She always writes as a woman ; she is 
conscious of her sex: a great writer has no sex. She was bound 
by the outlook of her age; she accepted all its rulings and con- 
ventions. But she was’a born scribbler, an instinctive writer ; 
and she had, to begin with, the merits of an instinctive writer, 
spontaneity, vivacity and naturalness. Neither in her writing 
nor in her life could she cope with intensity of feeling. When Mrs. 
Thrale fell so deeply in love that her life was endangered, Fanny 
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could only flutter and exclaim and try to trim her sails between 
the passionate mother and the prim disapproving daughter, 
Johnson’s Queenie. Mrs. Thrale never forgave her. They met 
again as old ladies, when Madame d’Arblay had become a widow, 
and Mrs. Thrale said :—‘‘Madame d’Arblay comes and cries, and 
goes to live in London with Alex. She is very charming ; she 
always was, but I shall never trust her more.”’ 

After her youth a reader cannot trust Fanny more either. 
But though we may deplore her declension, we can do nothing 
but enjoy her springtime. 


“LOSI -LIGE RS 
A ONE-ACT PLAY 
By Rotbedrd O Farachdin 


l‘irst produced at Abbey Theatre on Easter Monday, 1943. 


Ciel AIK ALG UIEIR Sf 


DERMOT DAINTRY _... ... Aged about 53. 
HARRIET DAINTRY (lus life)... Aged about 51. 
MAJOR PHILIP FERGUSON ... Harriet’s brother. 
IMELDA CARLIN cs ... Aged about twenty-five. 
BARBARA (a Maid) sa ... Elderly. 


Scene.—The study in Dermot Daintry’s house in the southern suburbs 
of Dublin. 


Time.—Late in Easter Week, rg16. Early Evening. 


Judge Daintry’s Study, in which the action takes place, is furnished in the 
solid comfort of the time: flat-topped desk, armchairs, bookcases with legal 
books, pictures, bell for servants, etc. Door left, back. | Window not needed. 
New portrait of young inan in uniform of Captain in British Army back wall, 
centre. Large photograph of younger man stands on desk: he wears wig and 
gown of barrister. 

When the curtain rises Harrict and Barbara come into the study. While 
pave speaks, Harriet takes off gloves, hat and coat, and Barbara gathers 
them up. 


BARBARA: Praises be to the hand of God 
conveyed you home this day. My mind’s a hell 


HARRIET: 


BARBARA: 
HARRIET : 
BARBARA: 


HARRIET: 


BARBARA: 


HARRIET: 
BARBARA: 
HARRIET : 
BARBARA : 


HARRIET: 


HARRIET: 


DERMOT : 


HARRIET: 


DERMOT: 


HARRIET : 


DERMOT: 
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foreboding, since first the funeral started, 
there’d never a one of you reach home alive, 
but the burying of one bring the burying of more. 
O nonsense, Barbara, where was the fear of us ? 
You don’t see the rebels gathering to the graveyards 
on their own legs? They’re nowhere near Dean’s Grange. 
Thank God ! 
It’s in the city all the fighting 1s. 
That ever I’d see the day ! cut-throats and corner-boys 
wracking and ruining the city, spreading fire and famine 
and laying poor soldiers low. O them poor Lancers ! 
Whenever I think of it, sent before their God, 
not even in the Proper War . . . I’d lose my life 
if I’d to be listening to the shindy and spattering of guns 
the like of the unfortunate people cooped in the city. 
And yet you always talk of our taking a house 
beside the city, Barbara. 
The Lord forgive me for a born complainer ! 
Indeed ’tis true, I’m ever and always grumbling 
at having to hobble so far to Sackville Street. 
Thanking my God I am since Easter Monday. 
Is there any little thing you’d care for, ma’am ? 
No, Barbara. 
Maybe a glass of wine ? 
No, nothing, Barbara. 
Not meaning to be 
persistent, ma’am, but cemet’ries 
are cold, perishing places, rain or shine. 
Cold, perishing places. (Aé the fire). No, leave me, 
Barbara. 
(Exit Barbara, taking her hat, coat, etc. After a few seconds, 
enter Dermot). 
Have they a good fire in the drawing-room ? 
Yes: 
And wine and biscuits ° 
Barbara’s bringing them. 
They won’t be staying ° 
No, they must face home. 
God grant they do get home in safety ; 
I’d rather walk to Cork on red-hot cinders 
than venture across that madman’s town again. 
Cc 
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HARRIET: 


DERMOT: 


HARRIET : 


DERMOT: 


HARRIET : 


DERMOT: 


HARRIET: 
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It was splendid ot them to come, the way things are. 
Magnificent . . when all my worshipful brethren 
of the King’s Bench took care to remain away 
though some of them live near enough. Most of our 
neighbours 
and your good friends of the.Ladies’ War Committee 
and Soldiers’ Comforts League left us alone. 
May God reward the precious friends who came. 
You should have let me-see to them myself. 
Why were you so concerned to send me here 
into your study? Surely you did not think 
I’d cry before them all ? 
I did not think it. 
Why so insistent, then ? You must have thought it. 
No. 
Why did you then— 
I say I did not 
think 162 °>-. © Tfarriet, 
‘twas pitiful enough, that makeshift funeral, 
that botched-up coffin, without proper hearse ; 
the little dribble of mourners ; and the soldiers 
being as disrespectful as they dared. 
If only you had cried; if crying were all. , 
Dermot, when father and mother lay in that chapel 
Cardinal, Mayor and Lord-lieutenant honoured them. 
No one was honouring Niall there to-day ; 
the poor few came from sympathy, from pity, 
not blaming us, but sorry for our cross, 
as they would have done had Niall hanged himself. 
Whatever the reason couldn’t you have spared them 
the sight of you withdrawing from it all ? 


HARRIET (vehemently) : Dermot I could not go into that chapel ! 


DERMOT : 


I saw three coffins, Niall’s, father’s, mother’s ; 
Niall’s dishonouring their palls and candles 

and all their mourners drawing back from his . . 

I could not see him enter the same earth 

to the same prayer as they : while the priest was saying 
“ Enter not Lord into judgment with Thy servant ” 
my brain rapped judgment like the clapper of a bell. 
I cannot comprehend this uncontrol 

in you; you are so balanced, so assured 
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always, even in crises ; yet these three 
last days your mind has jumped and jigged 
like that queer sail that slipped the block 
and nearly drowned me at Kinsale regatta. 
Harriet: I remember: how it flapped around the wind 
while you like a fiend fought to grapple it 
and clamp it down . . That’s how J’ve fought this fit 
these three days past. You have had happier work. 
DERMOT (astounded) : Happier ! 
HARRIET (rapidly) : ‘Yes, I know you have had to appeal 
to Sir John Maxwell to give you your son’s bones 
and were snubbed and shamed like a lawyer with a 
shady 
case; I know you have had to listen 
to insolent soldiers, whistling, digging his grave. 
(slowly) All that was horrible, horrible; but yet 
if I had had to flush and flinch like you 
I might have screwed the lid down on my mind. 
DeERMmoT: Niall died sadly, but that he died 
is all I think of, only that he died. 
(fiercely) You should be saying this: his mother should be 
saying this: 
these are no father’s words. I should be saying 
“He dishonoured my father and mother, 
he shamed my name, turned against Martin his brother 
who fights his battle in the Flanders mud.” 
But I don’t say that. Instead I say 
“Niall died. My son, Niall, died.” 
HARRIET: When you became a judge first and tried men, 
and cramped their worlds to little, stony rooms, 
it often made me fearful—for you—not them : 
not that you did it, but you were so calm. | 
And when you first put on the small, black cap 
and sentenced Frederick D’Arcy to be hanged 
I could not stay in court, but rose and ran 
shuddering from that picture: the noose, the neck, _ 
the trapdoor and the jerk .. . When you came home 
I was still trembling. But you were calm 
and coolly and soothingly talked 
of impersonal justice. Over the. years 
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I learned' impersonal justice. | You 


forget it now, but I remember it. 


Impersonal justice for Frederick D’Arcy 
means impersonal justice for Niall Daintry ! 


Dermot (hotly): I judged the living D’Arcy, not the dead ! 


HARRIET : 


DERMOT : 
HARRIET : 
DERMOT : 
HARRIET : 


DERMOT : 
HARRIET : 


DERMOT: 
HARRIET: 


As to Niall: he has met the very Person of Justice 
and been judged. Your justice, Harriet, 
would have me don the black cap over his grave 
because he died with rebels. 
‘“ His mother should say this.’”’ (Challengingly) Dermot, 
you never knew me pitiless ? 
No. 
Nor hard ? 
Never till now. 

Nor anything 
but wrapped up in my sons. 

You doated on them. 
I stayed awake three weeks when Niall had fever 
fearing the nurse might nod at a crucial hour ; 
I risked the Castle gossip sending you alone 
to the King’s levy, when Martin caught his arm 
in a carriage door and could not sleep for the hurt. 
You doated on them. 
I doated on their good. I made them men, 
strong, alert in mind, devout in spirit, 
pulling, as they’d say themselves, their weight in the 

_ scrum. 

Now one of them has fouled . . . Supposing, Dermot, 
it had happened that Niall died out of his faith, 
or drunken, brutally, would you still say then 
that all that grieved you was that Niall died ? 


DERMOT (Outraged): Trip up your tongue, Hazy! Niall was 


lawyer enough 
to know his treason, and yet—still that’s no reason 
to string him along with perverts or with sots. 


(reasoning) I am a serving judge of His Majesty’s Bench ; 


I took my father’s place, and he took his: 
Niall would take mine, I hoped; but there 
it is: the best-tried steel will rust. 


(Enter Barbara). 


BARBARA: 
HARRIET : 
DERMOT : 

HARRIET : 


Pair: 


DERMOT: 


HARRIET : 


Puirire 


HARRIET : 


PHILIP : 


HARRIET : 


Parires 


HARRIET : 


PuITir:: 


HARRIET : 


PHILIP: 


HARRIET : 


PHILIP : 


HARRIFT : 


PHILIP: 
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Major Philip Ferguson. 
Philip! Brother you’re very kind ! 
Kind indeed ! 
You’ve come from England of course ? 
Yes, Dermot’s message got to me at last. 
Luckily I got a berth with Sherwood Foresters 
coming on duty. 
Thank God they’re sending men enough at least ; 
they'll surely end it soon. Harriet, I must go down, 
I quite forgot they’re still in the drawing-room ; 
they'll surely stay until they’ve said good-bye. 
But you stay here; I'll tell them Philip’s come. 
(Exit Dermot). 
Dear Dermot! This has half-murdered him, 
and I, when you came in, was ending it. 
Philip was ever kinder brother than you! 
Poor Niall. And poor Hazy. My heart bled for you. 
Sit down, Philip. (Both sit). 
What did you mean, Hazy, 
About Dermot ? 
Nes: 
Do you know how Niall died ? 
No, Dermot’s message didn’t say. 
You'd heard in England 
our corner-boys were at their work again ? 
The rebels? Yes. It took our breath away. 
After John Redmond’s promises—but what 
has this to do with Niall ° 
Niall 
was shot— 
by the rebels! 
Among them. 
Among . .. (under his breath) 


Among them ? 
O merciful God. 


Harriet (pointing to a photograph of Niall on desk and speaking 


a little hysterically) - 
Niall Daintry, barrister-at-law, 
second son of Dermot Johnson Daintry, 
Judge in His Majesty’s court of Criminal Appeal, 
breathed his last in the midst of whiskey-kegs 
and the king’s enemies, 
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PHILIP : My poor Harriet. 
HARRIET (with increased hysteria) : 
His elder brother, Martin Daintry, 
Captain in His Majesty’s Irish Guards, 
was decorated for valour on the field 
in February. 


(With a sudden impulsive movement she serzes the photograph 
of Niall and dashes it on the floor. Philip does not move. 
She stands rigid and silent for a moment, then, relaxing her 
whole body, she bends down slowly and takes up the photo- 
graph, or the pieces. She stands. Philip then takes the 
phoiograph from her in silence and replaces it on the 
desk). 


HARRIET (in a low voice): Some wine, please, Philip. 
(He brings it to her and puts her sitting down, sitting near her 


himself). 
HARRIET: You didn’t know your sister could be theatrical ? 
Puitip: Drink up your wine, Hazy. 


(She does so and hands him the glass. He brings tt to the table, 
comes back and sits down. Leans towards her). 


PHILIP (tenderly): Whisper, Hazy ; the boy was twenty-six ; 
twenty-six.in wartime ; just finished study ; 
just called to the bar: a foal crawful of oats, 
just out of the stable . . Remember what J was 
at twenty-six—the go-boy of three counties. 
Barring good luck or grace, wouldn’t I have died 
with a covey of corner-boys and casks of whiskey ? 
HARRIET: Not doing such bad work, no, Philip, not 
flying like a mongrel dog at your brother’s throat 
‘when he’s harried and hampered fighting in your 
defence. 
That is what Niall did. That, Philip, after 
Ud reared him to give uncommonly, whether he gave 
to God, to a street-arab, or to his country. 
Puirip: It made him and Martin notable: they gave uncom- 
monly. 
HARRIET: Martin gives still. There it is, Philip, there’s 
what I can’t tell Dermot, and it’s why it hurts 
so sorely. Martin’s a gracious boy, but Niall 
was my heart’s blood. You never saw that, Philip ? 


PHILIP: 
HARRIET: 
PHILIP : 
HARRIET: 
PHILIP: 


HARRIET: 
PHILIP : 


HARRIET 


PHILIP : 


HARRIET: 
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Your secrets were yours always, Harriet. 
That was a secret, almost, from myself. 
But judge now, Hazy, when you were twenty-six — 
mettlesome, fidgety as you were indeed— 
Philip, I was married and had two sons 
at twenty-six ! 
Married and mother and all, 
fidgety you were, though Dermot didn’t see it— 
Dermot the quickest man alive deceived ! 
You worked your fidgets off so usefully : 
pumping his briefs into him, cobbling his speeches, 
shepherding the boys through school—by letter, too ! 
runmng the Ladies’ War Committee, the Soldiers’ 
Comforts I'und—and by that token 
you've half the troops in France demoralised 
with socks, and books, and cakes, and cigarettes, 
and chocolates, and woollen shirts and God knows 
what ! 
(half-seriously) : 
You keep yourself informed of what I do ! 
Is that your way of working off the fidgets ? 
That and worse ways. But seriously, Hazy, 
supposing you hadn’t had the sense to see 
you must do things like these, and all that fever 
fizzed up and up inside you—like the hops 
we kept in gran’pa’s bottles till they popped 
the corks slap out and smudged the Italian ceiling, 
(remember the ructions ?) Supposing, I say, this 
ferment 
shot out and spotted another sort of ceiling ; 
would you have thought it loving of your own mother 
to treat you as your treating Niall now ? 
It did shoot, once. Do you remember that ? 
The time I brought Paul Reilly out to swim 
after she’d said he couldn’t swim at all ? 
It wasn’t disobedience—just that I 
was ten, he twelve, and I the little girl 
who couldn’t do a thing as well as Philip: 
I was just wild to make a show of Paul. 
I nearly drowned him, For seven days she called me 


PHILIP: 


HARRIET: 
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HARRIET: 


PHILIP: 


HARRIET : 
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“Girl,” “girl,” never Hanriets = buts. Girl.”’ 
I nearly drowned myself for misery. 
(He smiles, feeling that he has made his point, then moves over 
in front of the picture of Martin). 
That’s a new picture of Martin. 
home ? 
Twice. In November and the first July. 
Daresay you found him changed. 
Why, yes, I did. 


You’ve had him 


Quieter ? 
Yes—not so—not so full of fury, maybe, 
as when he first went out. 
I thought you'd say that. 
(Turning to her, with a tinge of trony). 
Civilians tend to find the soldier tame, 
even insufferably tolerant. 
Root of the trouble is: we meet our enemies, 
even touch their bodies ; then, bad cess to them, 


they turn out to be—soldiers ; good ones, bad ones, 


but all soldiers. Same professional grin 
and professional grouse to cover frenzy up. 
Their country’s right, their women and their children 
the best ever, their jobs at home, their hobbies— 
Amen! Good sermonising, Padre! But does your 
soldier 

bundle his tunic up and sloop his rifle 
the other way round because he thinks like that ? 
(Thinking aloud. feeling for his words). 

But he’s sorry Men like these rebels, 
Say. 
a crazy, sketchy, admirable fight. 
Maybe Niall saw it so—ramshackle, admirable. 
Ramshackle! Admirable! As though some tearaway 
amazed you at manoeuvres! Philip, 
this is catastrophe ! 


No. 


Aye, Harriet. 
Massacre and treachery ! 
= Not in their eyes ! 
Not in Niall’s eyes. 


HARRIET: 


BARBARA 
HARRIET 


BARBARA: 


PHILIP: 


HARRIET: 


PHILIP: 


BARBARA: 


HARRIET: 
BARBARA: 


HARRIET: 


PHILIP: 


HARRIET: 
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Ah, the old quackery ! 
Excuse the hand and foot so long 
as the brain’s hoodwinked, the will tricked ! 
What do I care what Niall did 
after mortgaging mind and will ? 
I cleared that brain, Philip, 
till every single thought that crossed it ran 
sharp as a scrivener’s nib across white paper ; 
I flexed his will 
as you used do your sword-wrist till the brain 
took it in charge, and every least hand’s turn 
was calculated. And, then, Philip, 
then he must let some booby 
boggle his brain, and rot his will away. 
(Enter Barbara). 


A Miss Imelda Carlin to see you, ma’am. 
(sharply): I can see no one, Barbara, especially 
strangers. 

I would have sent her off, ma’am, 
right away, only she pressed me so; said 
how ’twas so important—she couldn’t go 
and not see— 

Who is she, Harriet ? 
Imelda Carlin? I’ve never heard the name. 
Of course she cannot see your mistress now. 
Tell her she is in mourning, to call next week. 
But, sir, that’s what I’m telling you: she. knew. 
She said she had to speak to “ Niall’s mother.” 
She ‘called -him “Niall” ? 
Yes, ma’am, as if she knew him well. 
And, ma’am, I’d say she has been crying. 
I think you’d better show Miss Carlin in. 


(Exit Barbara). 


Philip, I have the queerest gooseflesh feeling 
as if Niall’s voice were talking out of the grave. 


(She shudders). 


Leave me, please. 
Maybe I’d better stay. 
No, no, please go! 
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PHIL As you wish. Ill go to Dermot 
and see about getting those people safely home. 


(Exit Philip) 
(After a few seconds Barbara enters, followed by Imelda). 


BARBARA : Miss Imelda Carlin. 
IMELDA: My visit cannot be welcome, Mrs. Daintry, 

but I’ have things to say— 
HARRIET (in @ curious voice): Barbara 

will take your hat and coat, Miss Carlin: 

it will take some time—what you have to say. 
IMELDA (startled): You do not know me, Mrs. Daintry ° 
HARRIET: No. Miss Carlin’s hat and coat, Barbara. 


(Imelda takes them off doubtfully, and hands them to Barbara 
who goes out). 


HARRIET: Sit down, Miss Carlin. 
IMELDA (half to herself) : He said you’d take command of me. 
HARRIET: He? 
IMELDA : Niall. 
HARRIET : You knew my son? 
IMELDA: Very well. 
HARRIET: So well you called him “ Niall” 
tO" a “SELvant: 
IMELDA: So well I’d half forgotten 
he had another name only— 
HARRIET : Only ? 
IMELDA (nerving herself): Mrs. Daintry, the thing I have to tell 
he wished to tell himself. Now you must hear it 
from a stranger. (Rising) I—was Niall’s wife. 


(Harriet’s hand goes to her mouth as if it had been struck. She 
drops 1t sharply, crosses swiftly to Imelda, takes hey left 
hand, looks at it, lets it fall and turns her back on her.) 


IMELDA: Yes; your mother’s ring. And when you gave it, 
you said: “ The girl you'll dare to give this to 
must be sound metal, or two grandmotherly eyes 
will spark fire out of Heaven and shrivel her.”’ 

HARRIET (without turning) : 

Why did he leave his widow to tell this ? 
IMELDA (significantly) : We were not married until Saturday, 
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HARRIET (nuissing the implication): But before ? 
I might have been the third or fourth to hear. 
IMELDA: The second, if he could. He’d almost rather 
have told you than have told me. O Mrs. Daintry, 
it was entangled with so many things, 
difficult things for you: he said he needed 
to look at you, to face you, to reply 
with your voice (which he had!) and in these rooms. 
He said the pattern of familiar things | 
would take the strangeness out of them—these things. 
HARRIET (éuvning): He should have written: that would have 
made me 
veady for the stranger in his cold, dead face. 
(She crosses to bell and rings it. After-a few seconds Barbara 
enters). 
HARRIET: Have our friends gone home, Barbara ? 
BARBARA: Yes, ma’am: 
the Major sent for soldiers to escort them : 
they are to meet them down at Blackrock Park. 
HARRIET: Ask Judge Daintry will he please come here. 
BARBARA: Very well, ma’am. (L£7xit). 
HARRIET (to herself): Best tell him at once. 
IMELDA (half-nervously) : There were things Niall told me to tell 
him, too. . 
HarrIET: He has heard enough these days, but still 
best tell him quickly. 
(After a few seconds Dermot enters). 
DERMOT : They’ve all gone. 
What is it, Harriet ? 
HARRIET : Miss. Imelda Carlin : 
Judge Daintry. 
Dermot (ferfunctorily): How d’ye do, Miss Carlin. 
HARRIET (hesitantly): Dermot, our- younger son— 
DERMOT: Yes, Harriet ? 
HARRIET: O what’s the use preparing you. Best 
Tell it sharply. This was Niall’s wife. 
DERmoT: Wife! (sharply, the lawyer speaking) : Your evidence ? 
HARRIET: She wears my mother’s ring. 
DERMOT : Even so. 
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ImMELDA: I have all evidence, Judge Daintry. This (giving him 
paper from her bag), 
and things belonging to him 
(Dermot glances over paper and hands it to Harriet, who barely 
looks at it, before handing 1t back to Imelda). 
DERMOT: He never told us— 
HARRIET : What did he tell us? 
What did we know of all this hole-and-corner 
before his sordid ending shocked it out ? 
DrERMotT: You were his wife. You knew what he was doing ? 
IMELDA: Yes, that is why I’m here, to tell the story 
he would have told, about the way he went. 
HARRIET: You helped him go that way, no doubt. 
IMELDA (passionately) : Tecic, 
I thank my God! O Mrs. Daintry, 
if he did die, it was at home, and for his home, 
and not in Flanders for the fleecer of the world. 
HARRIET: You insolent girl! 
DERMOT: Miss Carlin, remember 
Niall has a brother in Flanders. 
IMELDA: Forgive me. 
May God keep him. But Mrs. Daintry 
talked of Niall’s “ sordid ending’: I must 
protect his happiness ... If I may sit— 
DERMOT : Please do. 
(All sit) 
IMErpa: I'll tell you what he said that night, 
before he left for Dublin. Mother had given 
a dinner to celebrate the double joy— 
the double joy—pardon if I seem to taunt you, 
but you must help me make you understand 
how Niall felt—how I and everyone felt : 
that none of us could tell the bigger joy : 
marrying, or seeing the wakening that was planned. 
Poe (Pressingly) : What did Niall say ? 
MELDA : 


He thought of you 
and of his mother. He wished he had got home. 
He seemed to know he would be killed. He said: 
“ Tell Dad I’m sorry that the fourth Judge Daintry 
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has got to fail him. But tell him as well, I know 
he’ll steadfastly be my counsel for defence, 
never having boggled at a bad case yet.” 

And then he said: “‘ Mother will feel it worse : 
she will find no defence. ”” 


TIARRIET : He knew me, 
as I knew him—as I thought I knew him. 
IMELDA: And then he said: “ For my eternal rest, 


and her peace in her age, exhume her heart 
to love the good, right, fruitful thing we do,” 
HARRIET : Murder among whiskey-kegs ! 
IMELDA: . “ Begin,” 
he said, “‘ by putting her this question : 
“Am I the first one of her blood believed 
you bruise the grape to get the wine-to gush.’ 
That will prepare her. Do it by degrees. 
The mention of the wine will warn her.” 
HARRIET : Well ? 
IMELDA (rising. Weightily) : 
“Speak of my dear grand-uncle, Thomas Keogh.” 
DERMOT (jumping up): But Harriet you had no such uncle ! 
Your mother’s brothers died, you always said, 
in childhood. 


(Harniet remains seated) 


HARRIET: What else of Thomas Keogh ? 
ImMeLDA: “ Mother will fight her corner. Let her know 
one of her sons found out her secret.”’ 
Dermot: Secret? What secret? Why should you 
conceal this name. What was this Thomas Keogh ? 
HaRRIFT (reckless, now that she must speak out) : 
’ A prosperous, reputable merchant of wines— 
until he was detected for a Fenian 
and went from cellars to cells, in Chatham Jail. 
Dermot: How does it come I’ve never heard of him ? 
Harritit: How should you hear? I was fifteen then, 
you seventeen. He was just one of many, 
not prominent. And then besides, grandfather 
talked behind doors with chief sub-editors, 
and poor Tom’s name was missing, like himself. 
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Dermot (Understanding many things at last) : 
That’s why you swore for government by gallows 
and sleepless cat o’ nine tails, why you held 
rebels required a Cromwell’s hand. That’s why 
our boys must be packed off to English schools 
at barely ten, tiny and miserable ; 
and why they mustn’t ever holiday 
on grandaunt Keogh’s big farm—contagion ! 
Harriet, I pity you: you couldn’t have fought better. 
HARRIET (eagerly): You see that, Dermot? ... I might have 
trusted you. 
But Philip says my secrets were mine always ; 
and it was so—calamitous: as if a doctor 
happened on cancer in a healthy child. 
I was fifteen then: I never knew my mother 
happy again. Nor will her daughter now— 
IMELDA (Breaking in: they have almost forgotten her) : 
Her daughter has forgotten she and her mother 
quarrelled for a while. 
HARRIET : Quarrelled ! Sweet Mother of God, 
he knew that, too! (Szts). Niall, you fight too savagely. 
DERMOT: Was that, too, calamitous, Harriet ? Great God 
was all your girlhood under seal and key ? 
IMELDA: Be gentle with her, Judge: the things I’m telling 
are sharp as cat-o’-nine-tails on her back. 
DEeRMot: And how dare you—a stranger—lecture me ? 
IMELDA: ‘These are the manners of the court-room, Judge. 
Aren't Niall and I, and you two here, like straws 
pulled tight criss-cross into a knot on rope, 
a. black, hard knot ? 
HARRIET (Coming out of her reverie, and intervening) : 
Dermot, my mind 
reels at these memories. Sit near to me: 
I'll try to tell the things Niall found out. 
But there! I have accepted everything. But how 
could Niall learn them? Who was there to tell ? 
Who was alive in England these last years 
to know the sealed-up thoughts of three’ or four ? 
Philip would not tell! 
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IMELDA: The telling was not done 

at first in England. One in America... 
HARRIET (puzzled): America ? 
IMELDA (gently, sorry for her): Your uncle, Thomas Keogh. 


(Harriet sighs and leans back, tired by all these revelations). 


IMELDA: He learned, we don’t know how, where Niall was ; 
wrote, and was answered ; wrote again and told 
his story piece by piece . . . and then, told yours. 

HARRIET (dveamily, with vague protest) : 

It was all thirty years ago. It scarcely 
seems my story. . . I—re-wrote my story. 


(She ts lost in the recollection). 


DERMOT (touching her arm): Harriet. 
HARRIET: Now, Dermot. 

(She collects her thoughts and begins, rather languidly, to tell her 
story. As she goes on, however, the excitement of the 
experience steals back and she speaks ardently and vigor- 
ously). 

You see; when Uncle Tom 
was whipped away and clapped in Chatham Jail, 
I was fifteen, and I had idolized him. 

They thought they’d hid it all from me, except 

that Thomas Keogh disgraced the family. 

Nothing I’d say or do could dig from them 

what he had done, or where he was, or even when 

I’d see him again. But there they’d be, whispering, 
whispering, 

wherever I’d come upon them suddenly 

and hushing each other when they’d see me come. 

O I was frantic to know what it was— 

did he kill a man, or rob one, or was he drunk 

on Sunday, or did he forge a cheque ? 

I used have dreams about a dozen tides 

all ebbing as I ran from this to that 

to swim in them—that’s how I felt by day: 

all those grown-ups who knew the thing I sought ~ 

and edged away when I came up to ask. 

I listened at doors, and hid on stairs, and badgered 
cook, 
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and drew out callers—and bit by bit I gathered 
dimly, the story of the man in jail.... 

I was distracted about Uncle Tom, 

yet could not think him more than—mystifying ; 
not criminal! This cordial, quizzical uncle 

was not like murderers or highway rogues. 

If I could only get to him and ask 

what he had done, and why, I knew he’d say . . . 
I had an aunt in England ; I wrote to her secretly. 
asking her to send for me for holidays, 

and once over there, coaxed her to get me leave 
to visit Uncle Tom in Chatham Jail. 


DeErRmotT (softly, caught by the story, admiring her nerve) : 


HARRIET: 


IMELDA: 


You saw him? (She nods). Your aunt must have 
coaxed like you. 

He told me what he’d done, and why, and wherefore. 

It wasn’t very simple; but, sitting there, 

hearing the champagne voice (as I called it), seeing him 

not ‘changed, not the least little inch transmuted 

into the kind of Barabbas they had painted, 

all my loyalty rushed back again. 

He told me I must be said and led by father 

(that’s how he talked), they knew the best for me. 

Then, as I dragged away, with a sort of rush 

of desperation he called me back to him, 

saying, ‘ Child, for God’s sake read your history ! ”’ 

Davis, Mitchel, 


HARRIET (nodding): Fintal Lalor, Tone... 


DERMOT: 


I read them all: it was like running up 

ladders in Uncle’s shop to the shelves of spices, 
opening the drawer of cloves and breathing in 
delighted, lingering breaths, ever surprised 

the perfume lasted in the little sticks, 

they came so far and lay in there so long. 

These books were little sticks of cloves ; they came 
so far; and yet they kept their perfume strong. 


(She is silent, musing). 


Please, Harriet, go on. 
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HARRIET : Well, one day 

my father’s elder brother came to tea— 

busby and scarlet tunic—and I outfaced him 

with some of Tone’s and Mitchel’s clove-hot words. 

They sent me off to bed like a small baby, 

and next day wormed the scandalous story out : 

my books, my thoughts of uncle, my trip to the jail : 

I had capitulated before tea. 
IMELDA (with sad irony) : 

The little sticks that kept their perfume strong. 
HARRIET: They took and burned my books, and made me watch. 

There they went wrong, I was a restive child : 

I went away and bit by bit I bought 

the books all over again, and lived on them 

for two years more—and chained my vicious mouth 

from biting at braid and busby and scarlet coat. 
IMELDA: Only two years? Till you were seventeen ? 

What was it changed you—to what you are now ? 
HarRIET: The Invincibles murdered Frederick Cavendish, 

and night by night my room was full of knives 

plunging, and growing red. I kept the house 

astir for ten long nights, and then rebellion 

nodded, and went asleep, and never roused. 
DERMOT (nodding) : 

It is all plain : having seen the spark, 

the same fanatical spark, spring from your blood 

and from the blood of Thomas Keogh, you turned 

to work the wildfire out of it through years. 
Harriet: Terrified I’d rear a son to the plunging of knives. 
IMELDA: To work the wildfire out . . . There’s more to tell— 
HARRIET (only half-listening) : 

No. Nothing more. Nothing. I hid no more. 


IMELDA: —concerning blood you couldn’t work upon— 
HARRIET (her mind still on the past) : 
Nothing. 
IMELDA: — asmall hot clove that kept its perfume— 
HARRIET (gently): No, no, nothing. 
IMELDA : This Thomas Keogh— 
HARRIET (murmuring: the name fits in with her thoughts) : 
Dear Tom ! 
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IMELDA : — that once you idolized— 

HARRIET : and still do. 

IMELDA (whispering, scared of the effect) : 
He’s here in Dublin. 

HARRIET : Ne 

DERMOT: In Dublin? You mean that he’s— 

IMELDA: still with the rebels where he started, 
relishing the only wine he never sold. 

Harriet (shaken as she has not been by anything heretofore) : 
It’s thirty years; it’s more than thirty years! 
Can a mind stay so constant ? 

IMELDA (with tremendous passion): Can a mind 
tame the torment of insult, silence, and sweat, 
obeying, like wards of a lock its jailer’s keys, 
year after year, endless year after year ? 
Can a mind hurl back hunger, and lack of love, 
and its own thought thinning-out like a fasting nun, 
and jailed friends’ going mad with animal cry, 
and grey hairs creeping before a man has been young— 
can a mind slay all this like a noisy fly 
and bear at last through prison doors to its aim ?, 


I read this out . . . from Thomas Keogh’s dim eyes. 


You heard, as a little girl, in Chatham Jail 

what the young Fenian did: O, if you had heard him, 

as we heard him in London, a shrivelled man, 

ravaged and wrecked with days, yet scattering fire 

like a street-watchman’s brazier, from every pore, 

spirit and speech in simultaneous blaze, 

waiting, suffering, planning, appealing to God 

to lift the evil from Ireland’s fields at last 

and turn the secret songs to prophecies— 

if you had heard him, all this haunted land 

would have gone down into your soul with lights 

and found the flung-down lantern of the girl. 
Harriet: Mystifying, marvellous Tom. Niall, am I wrong ! 
IMELDA: It did these things, the blood you feared-for : 

it led this lamed, old, vivid; slow-eyed man 

in among lissom boys—beside Niall Daintry. 
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The same blood led him, too—Keogh blood, 
Mrs. Daintry—the wild fire in Keogh blood ! 


(She leans back, completely exhausted. Harriet rises. Dermot 
watches her). 


HARRIET (exalted): Thirty-four years! I have reneged rebellion : 
married ; borne two strong sons; attended them 
through fever, and fear, and folly ; and watched them 

go 
doing men’s work in the world ; and lately known 
one die, one every breath in danger ; seen go grey 
every separate hair upon my head 
through four-and-thirty years. Four-and-thirty years. 
And while this sea of living tumbled about me, 
while my husband hurried from honour to honour, 
I from feeling to feeling, from thought to thought, 
my children from house to grave or trench of slime, 
life was one single eye to Thomas Keogh. 
Four-and-thirty years and it comes at last— 
his reckoned, wakening hour! the standstill sun 
might not bring night on Josua till he’d close 
the long, right war... I have been mad 
while miracle went by. And how, 
(With a cry), how can this miracle be wrong? This 
clove 
scented so long, so far, be dangerous ? 
O Tom! Tom! 
O Niall. Niall. Niall. Niall. Niall. 


(As she begins last line she sinks very slowly on her knees, with 


hands clasped, and droops forward at the last word. Hold 
tableau for a few seconds, then 


SLOW CURTAIN. 


DOSTOIEVSKY AND DEMOCRACY. 
By Arland Ussher. 


RITING of the terrible and ¢troublant figures that people 

the world of Dostoievsky, the English philosopher-critic 

of the Silly Twenties, Aldous Huxley, says in one place :— 
“ Dostoievsky’s people do not even eat normally, much less make 
love, or work, or enjoy nature. That would be much too easy 
and obvious for . . . ex-moujiks suddenly enriched with all the 
gradually accumulated cultural wealth of Europe... All Dos- 
toievsky'’s characters (and Dostoievsky himself, one suspects, 
was rather like them) have licentious minds utterly unrestrained by 
their bodies . . . If Stavrogin could have gone to bed with women 
he liked, instead of sleeping, on satanically ascetic principles, 
with women he detested ; if Kirillov had had a wife and a job 
of decent work; if Pyotr Stepanovitch had ever looked with 
pleasure at a landscape or played with a kitten—none of these 
tragedies, these fundamentally ludicrous and idiotic tragedies, 
would have taken place. We suffer in sympathy, but against our 
will; afterwards we must laugh. For these tragedies are nothing 
but stupid farces that have been carried too far.” 

Thus the creator of Burlap condescendingly giances at the 
creator of the Karamazovs. Did he really think that a Russian 
of the 1820’s could not admire landscapes, play with cats, or make 
love like a Bright Young Person of the 1g20’s? The novels of 
Turgeniev and Tolstoy, with their unequalled feeling for nature 
and natural lustiness, were there to teach him different. Was he 
suggesting, what Anglo-Saxons of a more philistine sort are fond 
of asserting, that the Russians “‘ have no sense of humour.’ The 
simple answer is that there is more of the kind of humour called 
‘’ Dickensian,” at its best, in many chapters of Dostoievsky than 
in whole books of Dickens. There is however in the Russian 
novelists something else, something that is in the whole art and 
life of our era, but which in Russia reached its greatest intensity 
and its earliest cataclysmic break—there is inner tension, that 
divorce between mind and spontaneity which Aldous Huxley’s 
teacher Lawrence hated and raged against, and which Aldous 
Huxley himself far too easily despised. And while we may perhaps 
see in Lawrence the prophet of a new mode of being, it is impossible 
not to recognise in Dostoievsky the greatest imaginative analyst 
of the old mode—his creation did in terms of the modern con- 
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sciousness what that of Dante did in terms of the: medieval 
cosmology, it set the temporal in a timeless context. It may, 
nevertheless, be worth inquiring why the novels of Dostoievsky 
(or even those of Gorki) are dramas of the inward man, while 
those of Mr. Huxley (or for that matter Dickens) remain, with 
all their delicious whimsicalities and subleties, mere social docu- 
ments and descriptions of manners. Generalisations about “‘ the 
Russian religious temperament”’ explain nothing; is not the 
Englishman also, is not the sophisticated Aldous Huxley himself, 
a “ god-seeker ’’—has not the English Church the same tendency 
as the Orthodox towards the proliferation of strange sects, the 
throwing-up of half-crazed prophets? The Marxist might tell 
us (if he could use his method to any purpose—Economic History, 
one might say, is for non-Marxists to remember and _ for 
Marxists to forget) that the difference is due to the fact that 
Russia missed the phase of capitalist democracy; and this, 
whether it be the cause or the effect of the particular Russian 
achievement, is evidently very closely connected with it. In 
Western Europe, the dynamism of the modern man finds release 
in the upper, socially-approved, world of industry and politics ; 
in pre-Revolution Russia, denied this doubtful sublimation, 
it rioted destructively in the vie intime, where it could be studied 
with all the advantage of a commotion in a test-tube. In modern 
England the Dostoievskian hero (generally myeh more like the 
Marquis de Sade than an “ ex-moujik ’’) instead of being driven 
to murder, suicide or the seduction of minors to test his Will, 
would be swallowed into social reform, banking or business- 
organisation—and so lose our interest and cease to be material 
for art. ‘“‘ And so much the better for art and for him ”’ would 
no doubt reply the “ pure” artist, the ‘“‘ delineator of character,”’ 
the refined historian of manners ; much as the lovers of our tepid 
easy-going Irish life may be heard to rejoice that the ambitious 
and the turbulent are perennially wafted from our shores by 
emigration. To this we must answer that it was indeed fortunate 
for the novel and for our self-knowledge that throughout the 
progressive, democratic 19th Century, one great country stood 
still, to be a timeless anonymous background for the tragic heroes 
of the Will and the sceptical Intellect—an almost out-of-history 
setting for the intensely contemporary rebellion of the titanic 
and the demonic in man, Owing to the Russian novelists’ creation 
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and the special circumstances which made it possible, we can. 
see spiritual meaning and metaphysical necessity in the present 
political-industrial chaos-—in this century when hundreds of 
gagged though not inglorious Dostoievskys may well be passing 
their days in “ Dead-Houses.’’ For in Russia, where the tension 
between the spirit and its conditions was strongest, the collapse 
arrived earliest ; the new Advent has not come from her as Dos- 
toievsky predicted—no figure has appeared to exorcise her demons, 
to resolve her conflicts. How could it be expected, when the great- 
est Russian himself had no conception of a free and integrated 
human being? The tear across our epoch could not be mended 
by the mystical medieval patchwork of the St. Francis-like 
Staretz Zossima. The Western democracy and materialism 
which Dostoievsky hated have given to men the sense of Time 
and Change—the “ vital lie”’ of Progress; the Western world 
has become a caravan with which the spirit of the Eternal Playboy 
can wander. We have passed the age of tragedy, having breathed 
the suffocating air of its summit in Dostoievsky ; we have found 
that that ascent leads to vertigo and not to the stars. Already 
the opposites have shrunk ; the comic parricide of Christy Mahon 
is our life-symbol rather than the tragic parricide of the Kara- 
mazovs, the satanic figures of Stavrogin and Peter Verkhovensky 
—like Apollyons straddling across our psychical way—have come 
to life in the ridiculous dictators who bore us even when we fear 
them. The art of Dostoievsky, like the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
confronts us as the immortal reflection of our subconsciousness, 
and cleanses us through fear and pity—fear and pity of that 
subjective protagonist the Will. In the rather self-satisfied words 
of Aldous Huxley, we can again “ take pleasure in landscapes, 
play with kittens,” but with the slight religious shiver that is 
in the oldest fairy-tales and the latest scientific romances before 
the explosive potencies of nature and of man. 


FATHER MALACHY 
By M. J. MacManus 


VERY grown-up islander could remember the day Father 
Malachy arrived. The wind was blowing from the 
American side, a strong sea was running, and big waves 

were pounding the green, shining stones of the little pier. 

On the pier-head a group of men were standing, their eyes 
straining to pierce the mists and fogs that hid the mainland six 
miles away. They wore high-boots and rough, dark-blue jerseys, 
and their tweed caps were pulled well down on their heads, the 
peaks pointing backwards. 

They had been there for a couple of hours, but hardly a word 
had been spoken. When they did speak, they had to shout to 
make themselves heard above the noise of the sea and the wind. 

Suddenly, “‘ He’s coming!” cried Sean Mor, and there was 
a stir of excitement and a look of expectancy on the dark faces. 
Five hundred yards away the dim shape of a motor-boat, looking 
pitifully small in such a sea, could be seen battling against the 
tide. As it came nearer, zig-zagging in the cross-currents, three 
figures could be made out. Two of these were boatmen from the 
mainland ; the other was a black-coated, bare-headed man who 
sat huddled up in the stern. 

Not until the boat was ten yards from the shore did any of 
the group move. Then Sean Mor picked up a coil of rope that 
was lying at his feet and threw one end of it to the man who was 
standing up in the prow. Twice he missed it, for the boat was 
rocking in the heavy swell, but the third time he caught it and 
made it fast to an iron ring. Then the men on the pier heaved 
together, and in a moment the keel could be heard grounding on 
the pebbles of the boat-way. 

The black-coated man stood up, shivering, and began to 
rub his cramped legs. The islanders eyed him curiously, almost 
with hostility. He was a stranger, this new sagart, and they 
would be slow to open their minds to him or about him. They 
never knew what they were going to get, for priests who came to 
Inishdan were nearly always under a cloud, men who had_ got 
into trouble with their superiors. Father Coll, the old priest 
who had died a month before and whom they had buried in the 
hillside graveyard beside the chapel, had been with them twelve 
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years. Him they had known; him they had come to love. 
But this foreigner? . . . Priests who were sent to the purgatory 
of Inishdan might be of any sort. 

Father Malachy stepped from the boat and stamped his feet 
nervously on the ground. He was still shivering and his teeth 
were chattering. They he lifted his gaze to the group on the 
pier. They saw that he was tall and lanky, that his eyes were 
mild and blue, and that he had pale delicate features. He smiled 
and gave them a greeting in Irish. The smile, sudden and gentle, 
lighted up and transformed his face. 

The men touched their caps. Sean now moved forward and 
grasped his hand. ‘“‘ Come away up, Father,” he said, “ you 
must be perished.’’ Then, throwing a word across his shoulder, 
‘““ Tomas, carry up his reverence’s bag.’”’. Together in silence the 
two men climbed up the rocky path that led to the chapel and the 
two-roomed cottage that was the priest’s house. 


That was three years ago. Since then Father Malachy had 
become a big part of the life of the island. He had said his daily 
Mass, heard confessions on Saturday evenings, married young 
couples (though on Inishdan marriages were few), baptised the 
children, paid sick calls and said prayers at the graveside. He 
never preached a sermon, but on Sunday he would say a few 
words from the altar about crops or cattle, or maybe,,once in a 
while, about poteen. He had a way with children and old people. 
There were few fights or disputes on the island since his coming, 
for he was counsellor in all their troubles and their final court of 
appeal. The peace of his presence was over everything. 

And now he was going. Sean Mor had had the word from his 


own mouth. Father Malachy’s two years’ labour among the 
islanders was bringing its reward. “I’m being called back,” he 
said; “‘ they’re giving me a parish over there ’’—pointing to the 


mainland. And then a sudden anger flared up in him and he said : 
‘‘ I don’t want to go, I don’t want to go! I’m happy-here.’’ And 
Sa Mor saw bitterness in the blue eyes that normally were so 
mild. 

In the next few days little knots of men and women might 
be seen here and there on the island talking in low tones. The 
peace of Inishdan had been shattered, and there was a feeling of 
tension and unrest in the air. On the day the new priest was ex- 
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pected—it was a Saturday—Sean Mor and a dozen or so of the 
younger men were busy down on the strand. They were gather- 
ing stones, each of them rounded and as big as a man’s fist, and 
piling them: in a cairn on the pier-head. When they had finished 
they stood looking out to sea just as they had done on the day 
that Father Malachy had come. 

Once again they were silent, and the only words that were 
spoken in half-an-hour were when Sean Mor spoke roughly to a 


group of children who had gathered near the pier: “‘ Go on home 
out o that; this is no place for ye!’’ The children had moved 


on quickly, throwing half-frightened glances over their shoulders. 

This day the sea was as calm as an inland lake and the cliffs of 
the mainland could be seen high and clear in the distance. The 
motor-boat was three miles away when the faint chug-chug of 
the engine was heard by the watchers on the pier. Sean now 
stooped down and carefully selected a stone ; at once every man 
on the pier followed suit. ‘‘ Don’t throw anything till I give ye 
the word,” said the big man, his eyes fixed on the incoming boat. 

The noise of the engine grew louder and louder and the men 
on the pier more and more restless. There were shufflings of feet 
and low mutterings. Soon the boat was less than a hundred 
yards away. 

“ Now, in the name of God!’ cried Sean Mor, and he pitched 
the first stone. It fell short. A shower of stones followed and 
one of them struck the side of the boat. The man at the engine 
shut it off and stood up, gesticulating, ‘“‘ What’s wrong ?”’ he 
shouted ; “‘ what’s wrong ?”’ 

“Go back !”’ came an answering shout from the pier. “ No- 
body wants ye here.” 

The priest who was sitting in the stern stood up. He was 
stout and middle-aged. He found it hard to keep his feet and he 


leant for support on the shoulder of the man at the engine. “I’m 
Father McGrane,” he called out ; “I’m your new curate.”’ 


The men on the pier did not reply. Each of them was finger- 
ing a round smooth stone. Father McGrane sat down heavily 
and spoke to his companion. The engine was restarted. Im- 
mediately another shower of stones fell around the boat. 

“We'll sink ye if ye come another yard,” Sean Mor roared, 
A stone landed squarely in the boat and struck the engineman’'s 
hand. He swore loudly, rubbed his hand, and looked appealingly 
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at the priest sitting beside him. The priest’s face was red and 
angry. They spoke together for a moment and then the boat 
swung slowly round and headed back for the mainland. . 

“What are ye doing, boys? What are ye doing?” The 
men looked round quickly. Father Malachy, breathless, was 
running down the slope to the pier. He looked at the dark scowling 
faces, at the fists that still clutched sea-pebbles. He stopped for 
a moment and then raced to. the head of the pier. ‘‘ Come back ! ” 
he shouted, ‘“‘ come back!” 

There was no reply. The boat was out of earshot. Father 
Malachy, pale and trembling, turned round to the men. They 
had dropped the stones and were beginning to move away. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing you have done, Sean Mor,” said the 

TIeSE, 
: The big man was looking at the ground, scraping the pebbles 
with his boot. Then, with a sudden flare of spirit: “ You told 
me you didn’t want to go,” he said. 

“TI know, I know. It was my fault, my fault, entirely. I 
shouldn’t have said that.”’ 

Without another word he turned away, his head sunk on his 
shoulders, and began to climb the cliff path. They saw him 
mount the hillside, pass his own door and turn into the chapel. 


Next morning when he said Mass, Father Malachy made no 
reference to the events of the day before. After Mass he did not 
wait about as usual or pass a word with the children, but walked 
hurriedly across to his own house. Nobody saw him all day 
and when, in the evening, Sean Mor knocked at the door, he called 
out: ‘I’m busy, Sean; come in the morning.” The big man 
hesitated a- while and then, with a muttered ‘‘ Shah! ’’ walked 
away, frowning. 

A little after midnight Father Malachy opened the door of 
his house and walked out. He had a small black bag in his hand 
and he felt in the pocket of his coat to make sure that his missal 
was there. There was no light in any window on the island. 
The wind had risen and it was blowing half a gale, but he walked 
firmly ahead in the darkness over the familiar path to the chapel. 
The door, always unlocked, yielded to his push and he went inside, 
feeling his way to a seat. There he knelt down, leaving the bag 
on the ground beside him, and with his eyes fixed on the Taber- 
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nacle, dim and shadowy in the red light of the sanctuary lamp, he 
began to pray. 

Ten minutes passed. Then, crossing himself, he collected 
his bag and left the chapel. The wind had increased and progress 
was difficult as he went down the rough winding path that led to 
the sea. Taking a torch from his pocket he flashed it in front of 
him to light the way. In a grassy hollow behind the pier he 
came to Sean Mor’s currach, weighted down with two large stones. 
He put his: bag in the boat and then, breathing heavily, lifted 
out the stones. Placing the oars in position alongside, he pulled 
the light currach down to the sheltered side of the pier. When it 
was afloat he waded after it into the sea up to his knees and 
climbed into it carefully. Then he replaced the torch in his pocket, 
seized the oars, and began to row out into the storm. 


A TREND IN POETRY 
By Roy McFadden 


NE, perhaps the most searching test of the aristocracy of a 
given mind is a consideration of its attitude to death. 
Leaving aside the work of A.E., which is in a different 

tradition, the bulk of Irish poetry is, in this connection, at the best 
shallow and at the worst vulgar. A poetry whose emphasis is 
entirely on ‘actuality’ is unsatisfying, and rings as hollow as 
a sixpenny drum; while a poetry which cannot penetrate beyond 
the wake or a semi-detached heaven is deplorable as only Anglo- 
Irish writing at its worst can be. 

To-day we see an art rooted in tragedy, whose artists have 
prefaced their work with an acknowledgment of suffering and 
decay, whose acceptance of the tragic involves certain positive 
values.1 That this art exists to-day is not entirely due to the 
war, The imaginative man may contemplate death from an 
office stool. But bombs and bones, bayonets and Brens, and 
all the other trinkets of liberation, widen and magnify what was 
formerly something personal into a realisation of universal tragedy. 


1 See for example “ The Atoll in the Mind,” by. Alex Comfort. 
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This emphasis on death, in my view, is not to be confused 
with a lament for the transience of external reality. It goes 
deeper than De la Mare’s 


“But beauty vanishes ; beauty passes ; 
However rare—rare it be ”’ ; 


it sees death in life, not momentarily, but as a continuing fact.” 
With Lawrence death ends ultimately in a re-awakening : 


‘““T am in the hands of the unknown God. 
He is breaking me down to his own oblivion, 
To wake in the morning free, a new man.”’ 


But in the work of poets who live among ruins, physical and 
spiritual, in a time when heroes smudge out cities overnight, who 
skulk from the liberation of the bombs, death has become a fact 
to be acknowledged and assimilated. There must be no hiding 
in the petticoats of pretty phrases. Death must be faced and 
made as much part of the mind as it has become part of the land- 
scape. There is, perhaps, a half-formulated thought that only 
when death exists within can life be fully realised. 

But, on another level, the poet protests. This is not entirely 
paradoxical, for, in the view of one poet, the artist may often 
assume a “ quasi-priestly function,’ and, in shouldering the 
suffering of his time, remain free to speak against the agony of 
his fellows. 

On the political level, the poet denies allegiance to any form 
of social obligation. ‘‘ For now politically we regard ourselves 
as absolved. The State, having consistently shown itself to be 
evil, in so far as we understand at all what ‘ evil’ means, has 
absolved us by its idiocy. We now bear and accept no respon- 
sibility to any group, to any body for its own sake, not even to 
ourselves, but only to individuals. Every bond that in past 
time held the single man, the same man, to the allegiance of 
groups is for us nullified. . . . The sole remaining factor‘standing 


“T have begun to die. 
For now I know 
That there is no escape.’’ Alun Lewis. 


“Yet he must use no lover’s talk to me, 
Nor shall his hand be ringed, even with sapphires. 
He need not dance, for I have danced with others. 
O let him come as bare and white as winter,’ Sidney Ixeves, 
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between the possibility of living a sane life and its destruction 
by lunatics is the disobedience of the individual.”’ 4 

But this is not entire absolution, for the artist “has placed 
on him the entire burden of speaking for the voiceless. Most 
human beings are robbed of their voices by force or by fraud, 
and the artist, who keeps his own precariously, has a responsibility 
which outweighs all the alleged ‘irresponsibility ’ of his attitude 
to maniacal institutions.”® Inevitably the elegy becomes the 
expression of this responsibility. 

Blake, said Yeats, lacking a mythology, was forced to invent 
his own symbols. But it may be, as Mr. Bronowski suggests 
in his recent book § that the treason hunts of his time forced him 
into the obscurity of the Prophetic Books. It seems likely that 
the poets of the post-war period will find themselves in the position 
of Blake, with a choice of private symbols, silence or the jail. 
Consequently progressive writers, while the State tolerates or 
ignores them, are protesting now in an effort to reach and stimulate 
the conscience of the people. The result will be that for a time 
poetry will become functional. 

One of the more enlightened of the Marxist critics has suggested 
that “the test of.a poet in the last analysis is how much reality 
he dares put into his poetry—and by reality we mean the world 
of his time, the world in which he actually lives.’ Alive to the 
objection of over-simplification and of failure to appreciate the 
difference between imagination and ‘actuality,’ he cites Yeats’s 
work as an example of how the two streams can blend.. “ The 
peculiar interest of Yeats’s poetry is precisely this: starting from 
a conception of the imagination as something almost entirely 
divorced from the actual world, his whole development has been 
an heroic effort to reconcile these two worlds, to abolish the 
false distinction between them, and to see them as one.”’ ? 

Mr. Henderson uses the terms ‘ imagination’ and ‘ reality ’ 
in a rough-and-ready fashion; but we may venture agreement 
that the most interesting poetry of our time is precisely a con- 


4See ‘‘ An Open Letter to the Partisan Review,’’ by Alex Comfort, Life and I.etters 
To-day, October, 1943. 


5 Ibid. 
*« A Man without a Mask.’”’ J. Bronowski. 


7“ Poetry and Society,’ Philip Henderson, 
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temporary poetry—a poetry which is, in one way or another, 
related to the undertones of the present, and from which emerges 
some discernible attitude towards the contemporary scene. Mr. 
Henderson seems to prefer a poetry of comment, but, as I shall 
suggest later, the use of the image is probably more effective 
and on a higher poetic level. A.E. was fond of quoting: “ If 
there be any gods, they certainly do not philosophise.”’ In any 
case, this desire for a poetry which embraces a reality of circum- 
stance would be met by the poetry of function already 
mentioned. ® 

The trend towards personalism (that is, an attitude governed 
by the ideal of the whole man and therefore opposed to all that 
inhibits individual development) is the poet’s rejection of the 
totalitarianism of a society organised for war. While influenced 
to a great degree by the writings of Herbert Read,® this poetry is 
the inevitable reaction from the writing of the preceding 
generation. But,:in spite of a movement from the objective to 
the subjective study, much of the professed classicism of Mr. 
Eliot has been retained and adapted to the new mood. _ The image, 
which in Ezra Pound’s definition, ‘‘ presents an intellectual and 
emotional complex in a moment of time,’’ has become part of a 
common technique. 

In this book on T. S. Eliot!? Mr. Matthiessen has an interest- 
ing chapter on the “ objective correlative.’ He remarks how 
dramatic tension is lost by “ the merely reflective poet who, in- 
stead of making a union of emotion and thought, instead of 
thinking in images and thus giving a concrete body to his ideas, 
tends to put his images aside and to fall back on abstract rhetoric 
when he comes to deliver his statements.” This passage may 
profitably be compared with the writings of legal theorists like 
Von Gierke who, seeing in the early stages of social development 
a comprehension of ideas as states of fact, held that the popular 


§ This implies the view that art is not an end in itself, but subserves a further end. The 
poet exists at two levels, one in time, the other in eternity. Poetry becomes functional in 
the sense I intend when the eternal stoops to pity the wounds of time. The poet does, at 
some period, send the christ into time. In times of world chaos, this period may occur simul- 
taneously with different people. 


® See ‘“ Herbert Read: An Introduction to his Work.’ Edited Henry Treece. 
10“ The Achievement of T. S. Eliot.” F. O. Matthiessen. 
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mind was incapable of abstractions. ‘ Peace ’’ meant the material 
benefits of peace, and breach of the peace the aggressive act and 
the ensuing act of punishment. ‘“‘ The elements of law present 
themselves in forms separate and concrete, not general and 
abstract.”” In modern society, where life consists of a hundred 
half-lived lives, a disciplined use of the image, related to tho 
innate desire for the undivided mind, is perhaps the most effective 
technical method. 

With their emphasis on the importance of the myth, the 
poets under review aim at restoring to man a sense of wholeness, 
appealing to the emotion through concrete images. In this sense, 
they by-pass the straight roads of reason, relying on the power 
of an imagery “‘ from which it is impossible to divorce the reflec- 
tion ’’ to evoke the required response. The following may be 
studied as examples of the imagery of these poets. 


“And now the gentle shepherd paints his crook 
With sheep-drawn blood, and thrusts it in the night.” 


(Peter Wells). 


“ Out of what calms and pools the cool shell grows 
dumb teeth under clear waters, where no currents 
fracture the coral’s porous horn 
grows up the mind’s stone tree, the honeycomb,”’ 


(Alex Comfort). 


‘““So Mahoney stood and let his rifle fall 
into the sea, where lug-worms claimed it, and 
the servant tide; and heard his captain shout 
but did not move ; and felt the weight of wheels 
and tracks across the cortex of his brain ; 
but did not certainly hear that single shot.”’ 


(Sean Jennett). 


“On pedestal, awkward, alone I stand, 
Red-faced, with cauliflower eyes 
And a tear in my hand.” 


(Valentin Iremonger). 
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There has been no outspoken repudiation of the machine by 
these poets; but one of the striking differences between their 
poetry and that of (say) MacNeice, Auden and Spender is their 
return to a natural imagery. The pneumatic drill of MacNeice 
and the express trains of Spender are noticeably absent. But, 
if there has been no public repudiation, their selection of imagery 
would seem to suggest a realisation that, in their opposition to 
a centralised state, they must logically oppose its essential frame- 
work. In accepting the impossibility of individual development 
in a machine society, where minds as well as bodies have become 
pieces of mechanism running to order, they do in fact tacitly 
agree with the conclusions of writers like Eric Gill and see the 
necessity of a revival of the craft-mind, with its dignity and 
comparative independence. It may be that Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s insistence on the community as the best possible 
grouping for civilised people will draw more poets to the 
communal idea. It is not altogether fanciful to suggest that the 
community is a translation of the image to its own level. 

It may be that I have given the impression of an organised 
movement of poets. This would be false; for, while the trend 
towards personalism is apparent to any reader, the issues are 
by no means equally clear to each poet. But at present there 
is a small number—to revert to Auden—of guerillas behind 
enemy lines. Whether they will be powerful enough to blow the 
bridges of totalitarian thought that menace the future I cannot 
say. Everywhere the collaborationists are digging in. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


THE BaccHaANAts. By Euripides. Gate Theatre. 

THE BrontEs oF HAwortH ParsONAGE. By John Davison. 
Gate Theatre. 

THE CARELESS HusBanb. By Colley Cibber. Gate Theatre. 

VOLPONE. By Ben Jonson. New Theatre Group. 


and when he let loose a horde of menads on his stage with 

the presentation of his own translation of the Bacchae of 
Ituripides he succeeded in making the surprise a pleasurable 
one. There was no effort to overdo the accoutrements of the 
ancient Athenian stage; the normal Greek drapery arrangement 
with regard to clothes served to sustain the correct illusion. 
Yet we felt that when Dionysos abandoned his disguise as a 
Bacchanal and assumed his divine character he ought, in accord- 
ance with Greek stage tradition, to have become taller than nor- 
mal humanity. The fire and fulmination were not in themselves 
sufficiently impressive to the Greek mind, and the Greeks felt 
impelled to shape the divinity’s ends so as to raise him physically 
above his fellow-actors. Euripides, it would seem, was not popular 
with the critics during his lifetime—mainly because he disturbed 
public faith in the gods. To us at the Gate Theatre it seemed 
that Pentheus received too drastic a punishment. To be torn 
to pieces in order to make a Bacchanal holiday appeared rather 
an excessive penalty for daring to air agnostic views. The producer, 
Mr. Izon, was obviously in sympathy with Pentheus and we 
are profuse with our pity for his tragic end. James Elroy Flecker 
liked to think differently of Pentheus. For him this character 
was a perpetual one throughout the ages. He was the kill-joy, 
the pillar of respectability who only makes allowances to the arts 
under duress, that is to say, when he finds that his bourgeois 
reasoning for the preservation of his own Philistine comforts 
no longer serves to palliate the people. Dionysos smote Pentheus 
down so that dance, song and joy in living might flourish. But 
Pentheus never really died. He is immortal and may be found 
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| fnsecaiee Longford likes springing surprises on his audiences, 


G 
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presiding, a local Theban king, over our Urban District Councils 
or serving with a sense of civic responsibility on our censorship 
committees. 

Flecker’s interpretation was not, however, that of Lord 
Longford’s production, Eve Watkinson had a difficult task as 
Agave but she played the part with superb abandon and a fine 
madness. I was a little shocked by the realistic head of Pentheus, 
which she carried on her thyrsus, but it certainly added to the 
horror. Theoretically it would appear that the messenger of 
Greek tragedy is a poor medium for the transmission of dramatic 
events to an audience, but his potential efficacy was brought 
home by the voice, gesture and delivery of Christopher Casson 
who held our attention throughout his whole long speech. I 
have heard Greek scholars praise the accuracy of Lord Longford’s 
translation ; its fluency and style was evident to all. He is to 
be congratulated on giving us the opportunity of seeing this moving 
play, with all its modern implications, competently produced 
and finely acted. 

At one time the private lives of kings and queens were 
the dramatist’s meat ; now we are offered as a rissole the home 
life of literary families. The door having been closed on the 
Wimpole Street Barretts, we are led boldly into the privacy of 
the Bronté parsonage. I suppose the sub-title ‘a Chronicle Play,’ 
which John Davison appends to his piece, must excuse to some 
extent its deficiency in playcraft. I understand the author to 
have been a miner. But so also was D. H. Lawrence, and in any 
case we have long passed the period when it was possible to 
patronise the ploughman or the tramp merely on account of 
an unexpected aesthetic accomplishment: It is tiring to be 
faced with so many inconsequental deaths in the space of a few 
acts. Vyvaisemblance in dramatic art is more important than his- 
torical truth. Aunt Bramwell, Emily and Bramwell Bronté, 
not to mention Tabby, disappear from this life before the end 
of the play, and Anne likewise gets her last whiff of heather on 
this earth to mark the end of a scene and her own existence. 
Bramwell’s death is particularly unconvincing, descending fully 
dressed as he does from his bedroom in order to die in the centre 
of the stage, where he lies prone with a pink ear exposed to the 
audience-—-a colour which could only be attained by carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Eve Watkinson distinguished herself as 
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Emily. She caught the strange secret waywardness of the 
character. Norah O’Mahony was a convincing Charlotte.» She 
had all the quiet confidence and reserve which the part demanded. 

It must have been personal spleen that made Pope commit 
the blunder of putting the dunce’s cap on Colley Cibber, None 
in the Dunciad deserved it less and that he was pilloried unworthily 
is amply proved by his play The Careless Husband. Gratitude for 
being permitted to see this comedy, which has been said contempor- 
aneously to contain “‘ the most elegant dialogue and the. most 
perfect knowledge of the manners of persons in real high life extant 
in any dramatic piece that has yet appeared,” ought not to blind 
us to certain imperfections in its production. Cibber himself was 
so concerned about the acting of his play that he threw the writing 
of it aside after completing two acts, because he despaired - of 
finding an actress capable of doing justice to the character of 
Lady Betty Modish. In those days he would naturally have reélied: 
on Mrs. Berbruggen or Mrs. Bracegirdle. But the former was 
ill and the latter engaged at another theatre. Good fortune, 
however, made him revise his prejudice against the acting ability: 
of Mrs. Oldfield and he was encouraged to finish his play. He was 
able to write in his Apology, discussing the comedy under review :— 

“Whatever favourable reception it met with, it would be 
unjust in me not to place a large share of it to the account of 
Mrs. Oldfield. There were many sentiments in the character of 
Lady Betty Modish, that I may almost say were originally her 
own.”’ : 

It will be accepted therefore that Cibber certainly regarded the 
part of Lady Betty Modish as the character of the play ; and as such 
this part should have been given to Eve Watkinson. Actually 
she filled the r6éle of Lady Easy which she played almost perfectly. 
Cathleen Delaney was entrusted with Lady Betty but she failed 
completely in her interpretation of it. Maurice O’Brien gave a 
fantastic but amusing performance in the part of Lord Foppington 
(which was originally played by Cibber himself). All the actors— 
with the notable exceptions of Eve Watkinson and Gerard Healy 
—spoke their words with such speed and want of care for the 
nicety of 18th century dialogue that the rather lengthy speeches 
became simply fatiguing. The settings were unpleasantly glaring 
in colour and quite out of keeping with the century they were 
supposed to represent, 
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A brave effort was made by the New Theatre Group in their 
very lively performance of V olpone at the rather exiguous premises 
in Baggot Court which they have chosen as their headquarters. 
The fashion set some years ago for playing Elizabethan drama 
in modern dress has nowadays the justification of expediency, 
since in the present emergency costumes are difficult to obtain. 
It must be admitted, however, that as the play progressed we 
found it easy to forget the incongruity of flannel trousers, Friendly 
matches and a cricket stump (in place of a sword) in the verve 
and sincerity of the players, who gave a very spirited rendering 
of this rather involved comedy. The producer, Mr. Jack White, 
did wonders with a caste which was, for the most part, inexperi- 
enced. The actors responded to his direction with an enthusiasm 
that communicated itself to the audience despite the heat in 
the auditorium. Valentine Iremonger made the rascally Mosca 
quite attractive. His accurate memoration of his lengthy part 
was a tour de force of fluency and clarity. He was ably assisted 
by Harry Edmonds and Phyllis Murphy as well as the remainder 
of a hard-working caste. This Group has, so far as I know, not 
issued any programme of future performances, but the choice 
of V olpone shows that they have realised the function of amateur 
effort in the sphere of drama and are undoubtedly worthy of 
support. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy 


MODERN CONTINENTAL PAINTING 


alee theory of ‘art for art’s sake’ had-no more than a very 
temporary reign in the world of letters. The Symbolists, its 

most wholehearted exponents, enriched the art of poetry by 
their emphasis on its value as sound, as incantation. The Surrea- 
lists, insisting on the value of the subconscious, achieved a kind of 
private symbolism ; so private that it generally eschewed meaning 
altogether. It was an attempt to isolate that quality which makes 
a sonnet of Shakespeare mean infinitely more than it says : as 
though one should try to have the nourishment and flavour of 
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roast beef without the gross and bloody reality. But writing does 
not remain long divorced from meaning or from purpose external to 
itself as an art. Music does; its appeal is at a more subjective 
or a more intellectual level; its associations are less utilitarian. 
European painting has had a long history of service to religion 
and to society ; and that service determines the primary emphasis 
which painters from the 13th century to the 19th century placed 
on communication. Velasquez and Titian might anticipate, 
to a limited extent, the Impressionist technique. In a sketch- 
book of Albrecht Diirer’s there are human figures built up from 
simple mechanical forms in anticipation of modern Cubism: 
But with these artists experiment was a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. If through those experiments they did enrich their 
own and the spectator’s consciousness, that enrichment was 
incidental to the main purpose which was to communicate a 
religious truth, a humanist truth, or a literal observation on men 
and things. 

The rgth century saw the emancipation of the artist from 
any kind of service. From being the servant of the Church, of 
aristrocracy, he had become the servant of the bourgeois; and 
now discovered that the bourgeois was the opposite and the enemy 
of the artist. Or perhaps he recognised the fundamental dishonesty 
of the bourgeois who in effect was asking the artist to comfort 
him with the piety of pleasant landscapes and domestic stability 
amidst the horrors of his own industrial and commercial progress. 
This non serviam is already apparent in the political and social 
satire of Daumier ; in Millet’s cult of the peasant ; less obviously 
in Corot’s poetical landscapes. Both Millet and Corot painted 
on the spot, unlike their predecessors and contemporaries, whose 
pictures were recollected in the tranquillity of the studio. This 
alone was a considerable innovation in so far as it emphasised 
the value of directness and spontaneity of vision, qualities hereto- 
fore hidden in the artist’s notebooks. From these it is but a short 
step to the Impressionists whose innovations, developed or reacted 
from, give rise to the movement covered by this exhibition.* 

The first thing that strikes the spectator is the unsuitability 
of the word ‘ school’ to describe a number of painters using 
such a variety of techniques and activated by so many divergent 


1 Loan Exhibition of Modern Continental Paintings, National College of Art, August, 
MCMXLIV, 
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motives. The exhibition represents a movement in painting 
which is logical enough when seen against the background of 
modern social and intellectual developments. Its very lack of 
cohesion is the mirror of a greater lack—the absence of any 
common religious, social or philosophical basis to European 
society. The one religious painter, Georges Roualt, is a Christian 
of the catacombs ; his blood-reds, his acid blues and greens are 
the weapons of indictment; his hard, forthright line is anti- 
social. He has nothing in common with the religious art of the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance when religion and society were 
one. The exhibition is, in fact, an essay on individual freedom 
and shows the modern artist seeking in himself, in his technique, 
in the fragments of past civilisations, for a solution of his personal 
problems. 

Impressionism was the first self-conscious ‘ism.’ Its first 
exponents Monet, Pissaro and Sisley set out to achieve complete 
visual objectivity, to paint the object as seen in the light of the 
moment, rather than the object as understood. In doing so they 
invented a new’palette, brighter, purer in tone, which was inherited 
by their successors. Degas harnessed it to an interest in move- 
ment, of. dancers, of women ironing, of horses at the starting 
post ; using it to pin down the transient gesture, in pictures 
that, for all their apparent casualness are carefully composed. 
Renoir uses it with polish and suavity to express his adoration 
of woman ; Manet in pictures constructed after the grand manner, 
like his ‘“‘ Dejeuner sur l’Herbe ”’ which harks back to the “‘ Fete 
Champétre ”’ of Poussin. So far the movement is largely objective, 
concerned with visual truth. With Van Gogh, Seurat and above 
all, Cézanne, the personality, the mind of the artist begin to 
obtrude itself. This phase of the movement is poorly represented 
at the Exhibition ; a serious omission, since it is from Cézanne, 
seeking the form behind the light of Impressionism, that the more 
significant of succeeding developments take their rise. In Cézanne, 
under the Impressionist surface, we see the geometric skeleton, 
the logical simplification of form, the growing intellectual and 
subjective interference with the object. The exclusive concentra- 
tion of men like Picasso, Leger, and Gleizes of these elements 
results in Cubism and finally in Abstraction. Cubism inverts 
realist objectivity of Impressionism and adopts in its place a 
subjective idealist attitude to painting. It avoids the romantic, 
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the personal, the emotional and seeks a final aesthetic satisfaction 
through formal creation in colour, line and mass. Intellectually 
it is concerned with space and the relation of objects in space. 
In Cubism the object is analysed by a kind of subjective geometry, 
giving rise to a structure which may, as in some of the best' of 
Picasso’s work, bear no intelligible relation to it. Let us hope 
that no one will judge its achievements by the ‘ Papier Colles ’ 
either of Picasso or Juan Gris, exhibited here. 

Surrealism, another phase of the modern movement, owes 
its origin to something outside painting : to the theories of Freud, 
Jung and Adler regarding the subconscious as a source of truth. 
Lugrat’s ‘Les Pensées’ shows Surrealism in its milder aspects. 
Chirico, though he uses a number of obvious Surrealist tricks 
(the cog-wheel in the foreground of ‘ Dioscuri’) is to me a very 
conscious and rather blatant atavist, with a strong flavour of 
the ‘ will to power.’ Surrealism at its best has created a new sen- 
sitiveness regarding the subject-matter of painting. At its worst 
it borders on the practical joke ; as for instance at the Surrealist 
Exhibition at the London Gallery in 1937 where ‘ works’ by 
Dali, Miré, Eluard and André Breton included a glass-eye in 
a bird-cage, a flat-iron studded with nails and a bracelet of false 
teeth. : 

By contrast with these movements the ‘ Fauves’ though 
most of them derive from Cézanne and Seurat, appear as a group 
of brilliant individualists. Matisse, perhaps the greatest of them, 
is represented by a single lithograph which gives no idea of his 
fluid line, his brilliant colour, his daring arabesques. But Derain, 
Vlaminck, Bonnard, De Segonzac, Dufy, Kisling and Roualt 
are well represented. Technically they have litte in common 
except the freedom from academicism ; if anything they unite 
in their reaction to the intellectual discipline of Cubism and 
Abstract art. Otherwise they exhibit a wide variety. Dufy, 
with his calligraphic line and limpid colour, is a kind of modern 
Watteau, an untroubled and fashionable commentator. Bonnard 
uses an Impressionist technique to describe everyday domestic 
details with tenderness. Vlaminck paints his landscapes in violent 
and romantic contrasts of colour. Kisling is melancholy and 
reserved in his colour, static in his use of the vertical line. . Roualt’s 
early training in stained-glass influences all his work. Even in 
his religious pictures he is a bitter social satirist. 
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Needless to say, the bulk of painting, even in l’rance, continues 
in service, giving the bourgeoisie what they want: the outworn 
image of an outworn synthesis. This Modern Art is often tech- 
nically less accomplished, emotionally unhappy and intellectually 
unsure. But it is valuable because, as a whole, it refers to an 
existing state of society. The modern mind has no conception 
of ‘man’ in the Greek, the Scholastic or even in the humanist 
sense. In its place we the economic man, the behaviourist animal, 
man the envelope of a subconscious and vessel of psycho-analysis, 
German and Jew, Gael and Anglo-Saxon, capitalist and prolet- 
arian. There is no society for the artist to serve. He must retire 
to the cultivation of his own garden, or else attack: even the 
cultivation of his own garden becomes an overt attack. Nor is 
there any artificial solution ; as witness the attempts on the part 
of certain rigid ideologies to make the artist the mouthpiece of 
political stasis. The artist so coerced blows his brains out like 
Iéssenin or Mayakowsky ; or degenerates into a propagandist 
illustrator. As Pascal said: ‘‘ La tyrannie est de vouloir avoir 
par une voice ce qu’on ne peut avoir que par une autre.” 


The “ I’riends of the National Collection of Ireland ”’ deserve 
our thanks for having sponsored and organised this exhibition. 
Entries in the Catalogue show how greatly our National and 
Municipal collections are indebted to this organisation. 
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IrIsH PUBLIC OPINION, 1750—1800. By R. B. McDowell. Faber. 21s. 


Dr. McDowell has written a book which is an indispensable and a welcome 
adjunct to Lecky. He has traced, in pamphlet, speech, newspaper, and various 
manuscript sources, the growth and the course of public opinion, articulate 
public opinion, that is to say Protestant public opinion, in Ireland in the second 
half of the Eighteenth Century. It was then that the teachings of Molyneux and 
of Lucas began to find congenial response in the mass of their fellows, led by 
llood and Grattan, and the ferment was to flower in the brilliant if short-lived 
Colonial Nationalism of 1782. The development of that public opinion, both 
as regards the relaxation of the penal laws and the impatience with the encroach- 
ments of the Parliament of England upon the constitutional rights of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, is clearly, and most intcrestingly traced, in the book, not the 
least of the virtues of which is the fact that it whets the appetite for fuller extracts. 
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To the student, the sources are abundantly indicated. The gratitude of untold 
readers and students will be laid at his feet. 

The book is not, of course, critical or argumentative. It sets out the material, 
with a connecting narrative which is as objective as it can be. On two points of 
that narrative might comments be made. At one point (page 342) he seems to 
identify himself with the view that the Wexford insurrection was a ‘“ war of 
religion.”’ It is, of course, true that it was labelled as such by the Government, 
and that the insurgents were overwhelmingly Catholic. Naturally enough, 
seeing that their oppressors were overwhelmingly Protestant, it was casy for 
Government to confuse the issue. | But the insurrection was not a Catholic one 
in that sense, and whatever resentment was expressed against Protestants was not 
religious but political. Bagenal Harvey, the Wexford commander-in-chief, was 
a Protestant, so was Holt in Wicklow, and so were many of the leaders both in 
Wexford and Dublin. 

The second point is of a different order. He suggests (page 15) that ‘‘ William 
Molyneux played with the idea of solving the problem by a Union.”’ Dr. T. J. 
Kirwan, in his History of the Financial Administration of Ireland to 1817, makes 
similar references (pp. 297 and 332). In neither case are the authorities quoted, 
but it may, I think, be taken that the originator of this view of Molyneux is 
Lecky, and it is worth while, therefore, to examine the point. The Lecky refer- 
ence is-in the final (1903) edition of the Leaders of Public Opinion, and is 
as follows :— 

In the work of Molyneux, which was published. in 1698, and which 
was the great text-book of the advocates of the legislative independ- 
ence of Ireland, there is a significant passage showing how gladly a 
similar union with free trade would have been accepted as an alternative. 
The author mentions that under Edward III Irish members were sum- 
moned to a Parliament in England, and he adds that if it may be 
inferred from this fact that the Parliament of England might bind 
Ireland, it must also be allowed that the people of Ireland ought to have 
representatives in the Parliament of England, ‘‘ and thus,” adds Moly- 
neux, ‘I believe we should be willing enough to embrace ; but this is a 
happiness we can hardly hope for.” ; 

This suggestion is completely at variance with the whole purposc, tenour, 
and history of Molyneux’s famous book, and I therefore quote in full the passage 
which Lecky relies upon :— 

Formerly, when Ireland was but thinly peopled, and the English 
laws not fully currant in all parts of the Kingdom, ’tis probable that 
then they could not frequently assemble with conveniency or safety to 
make laws in their own Parliaments at home; and therefore during the 
Heats of Rebellions, or Confusions of the Times, they were forced to 
enact laws in England, But then this was always by their proper 
Representatives. For we found that in the reign of Edward the Third 
(and by what foregoes, ’tis plain twas so in Edward the Fourth’s Time) 
Knights of the Shire, Citizens, and Burgesses, were elected in the Shires, 
Cities and Boroughs of Ircland to serve in Parliament in England, and 
have so served accordingly. [He gives other instances and goes on| 
If from these last-mention’d Records, it be concluded that the Parlia- 
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ment of England may bind Ireland ; it must also be allowed that the 
people of Ireland ought to have their Representatives in the Parliament 
of England. And this, I believe we should be willing enough to embrace ; 
but this is an happiness we can hardly hope for. 

This sending of Representatives out of Ireland to the Parliament 
in England, on some occasions, was found in process of time to be very 
Troublesome and Inconvenient ; and this, we may presume, was the 
Reason, that afterwards, when Times were more settled, we fell again 
into our old Track, and regular course of Parliaments in our own Country ; 
and therefore the laws afore-noted, page 64, were Enacted, Establishing 
that no laws made in the Parliament of England should be of force in 
Ireland, till it was allowed and Publish’d in Parliament here. 

I have said before, page 55, that I would only consider the more 
Antient Precedents that are offered to prove, that Acts of England 
particularly naming Ireland should bind us in this Kingdom ; and indecd 
it were sufficient to stop here, for the Reason above alledged : However, 
I shall venture to come down lower, and to enquire into the Modern 
Precedents of English Acts of Parliament alledged against us: But still 
with this Observation, that ’tis these we complain against as innovations, 
and therefore they ought not to be brought in Argument against us. 

I do therefore again assert, that before the year 1641 there was no 
Statute made in England introductory of a New Law that interfered 
with the Right which the People of Ireland have to make laws for 
themselves, except only those which we have before mentioned, and 
which we have discussed at large, and submit to the Reader’s judgment. 
[Molyneux. Case of Ireland. 1698. Pp. 96-99]. 

The whole argument of Molyneux’s book is directed towards establishing the 
authority and independence of the Irish Parliament, and I submit that nothing 
more can be read into this reference than a plea for Irish Representatives in the 
Parliament of England—and not necessarily the abolition of the Irish Parliament 
—1f it were to be established and accepted that the Parliament of England might 
bind Ireland. It is, in fact, largely a debating point, in the general argument. 

It is interesting to collate the scveral references to Molyneux in Lecky’s 
work. Here they are in chronological order :— 

In 1698 Molyneux, a man of great scientific attainments—the 
‘“ ingenious Irish friend ’’ mentioned by Locke in his Essay—had pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Case of Ireland ’’ in which he asserted the independence of 
the Irish parliament. The arguments he employed were those which 
were afterwards advanced by Flood and Grattan, and which eventually 
triumphed in 1782. [Leaders of Public Opinion. First Edition. 1861. 
Page 43]. 

In 1698, when the measure for destroying the Irish wool trade was 
under deliberation, Molyneux—one of the members of Trinity College, 
an eminent man of science, and the “ ingenious friend’ mentioned by 
Locke in his essay—had published his famous “ Case of Ireland,” in 
which he asserted the full and sole competence of the Irish Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland. He maintained that the Parliament of Ireland 
had naturally and anciently all the prerogatives in Ireland which the 
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English Parliament possessed in England, and that the subservience » 
to which it had been reduced was merely due to acts of usurpation. His 
arguments were chiefly historical, and were those which were afterwards 
maintained by Flood and Grattan, and which eventually triumphed in 
1782. [Leaders. Second Edition. 1871. Page 45]. 

In 1698 Molyneux published his well-known ‘‘ Case of Ireland,” 
in which he maintained by strong historical arguments that the English 
Colonists who first annexed Ireland to the English Crown had been 
authorised to regulate their affairs in Ireland with the same liberty 
as the English in their own country, that they were conceded a con- 
stitution which was a counterpart of that of England, that their Parlia- 
ment had originally sole legislative authority in the Pale, and that it 
was only by a series of unconstitutional encroachments, assisted by the 
disturbed and divided conditions of the country, that they had been 
diverted of constitutional liberty. [History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. First Edition. Vol. II, 1878. Page 415]. 

There is a passage in the work of this great champion of Irish 
independence which is particularly significant. He observes that there 
are traces of Irish members having under Edward III been summoned to 
a Parliament in England, and he adds that if from these records “ it be 
concluded that the Parliament of England may bind Ireland ; it must 
also be allowed that the People of Ireland ought to have their Representa- 
tives in the Parliament of England. And this, I believe, we should be 
willing enough to embrace; but this is an Happiness we can hardly 
hope for.” [History. First Edition. Vol. VII, 1890. Page 267]. 

The last two references are repeated without alteration in the (1892) first 
separate edition of the Irish chapters of the History, and then comes the final 
reference already quoted, in the 1903 edition of the Leaders of Public Opinion, 
in which for the first time the categorical claim is made that Molyneux would have 
accepted a Union in preference to full legislative independence. It is regretfully 
clear what had happened in the meantime. Lecky had become a Unionist Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Member for Trinity from 1896 to 1902, and a violent opponent 
of Home Rule. [University Professors, especially Professors of History, should 
not touch politics.] _.Molyneux’s reference seems to me to have been merely a 
debating point, and a very minor point, in his general argument, and one of the 
same nature as Swift’s— 

We have indeed obliged ourselves to have the same king with them, 
and consequently they are obliged to have the same king with us. [Swift. 
Fourth Letter of M. B. Drapier. Temple Scott’s Edition, 1903. Page 
mie), 

It is satikele in view of the whole argument and thesis of this book, that Molyneux 
would have considered a Union as preferable to an independent parliament, and 
it is unlikely that the reference was a thought-out and clear-cut expression of a 
conclusion to that end or of any leaning towards curtailing the powers of the Irish 
Parliament. It seems to me that all it connoted was-a plea for Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster if the claim of that Parliament to bind Ireland was 
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ALFRED Loisy: His Religious Significance. By M. D. Petre. Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 1944. 7s. 6d. net. 


This little book is Miss Petre’s swan-song. A chapter of ecclesiastical history 
of which everybody who reads these things was heartily tired is finished at last. 
When Loisy died four years ago many competent young theologians had barely 
heard of him; others looked on him as a dusty old museum-piece ; and when 
the volume before us made its appearance, one person at least involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas, poor ghost!’’ Mr. James A. Walker, who writes a brief 
introductory sketch of the late Miss Petre, quotes her as saying shortly before 
her demise that she was “‘ the sole living representative of what has come to 
be regarded as the lost cause of modernism in the Catholic Church.” This 
assertion is not quite accurate, inasmuch as we have reason to believe that Prof. 
Ernesto Buonaiuti, who for years remained the anonymous author of I/ pro- 
gramma dei modernistt, is still alive in Italy and hard at work. The plain fact, 
however, is that with the publication of the Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X and 
the subsequent excommunication of Father Tyrrell and Alfred Loisy the 
modernist movement received its death blow and would have finally expired 
thirty-five years ago but for the spasmodic efforts of Maude Petre and Baron 
Von Hiigel to keep it galvanized into the semblance of life. The Holy See was 
extraodinarily patient with these two lay theologians—one male, one female. 
They were, to be sure, persons of consideration by virtue of their birth and extrac- 
tion. Like Lord Acton before them, they had to.be handled carefully. Byron 
once said of Tommy Moore that “ he dearly loves a lord.” Moore was not alone 
in that weakness. 

But this is a book on Loisy, not Petre. One of the most arresting and 
pregnant statements in the whole volume is her assertion that “the bearing 
of science on religion was, at bottom, what really mattered in his eyes; and 
this is why I believe that he may eventually figure as one that upheld religious. 
values in a time of crisis, and worked for the religious evolution of mankind.” 
There are those who would fain have us believe that the old warfare between 
science and religion is at an end, that each has been beaten back to its own domain: 
to regard the other in future with a healthy respect. Of course, it is far other- 
wise. The unmannerly crudities of old T. H. Huxley and Samuel Wilberforce 
are unthinkable to-day amongst educated people. Extinguished theologians 
do not now lie around the cradle of any new-born science like strangled snakes 
at the cradle of Hercules, nor does anybody suggest that our forebears are to 
be found in the zoological gardens. The fight goes on indeed in grim earnest, 
though not with knuckledusters any more. It is a great deal, therefore, to know 
that Loisy upheld religious values in a time of crisis. 

Of course, to one who like your reviewer lived through the modernist crisis 
and kept in closest touch with its current events this book, though small, is 
vividly interesting. The personalities were fascinating. Duchesne gets a chapter 
to himself : so, too, does Von Hiigel. The picture we are given of Louis Duchesne 
here, and supplemented from sources elsewhere, is that of the reserved and 
polished Frenchman, who as a young man fixed his eyes on a chair among the 
Forty Immortals of the Académie Frangaise, together with a red hat in the 
College of Cardinals, and by much adroitness in this perverse and wicked world 
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managed at length to encompass both. There is every evidence that Duchesne 
at heart—and certainly in intellect—was as modernist as ‘Loisy ever was; yet, 
to quote our authoress, “ by keeping his place in the Church, he also secured the. 
peace of his own soul ahd his anchorage in the order of Melchizedek.’’ Duchesne 
would never in any conceivable circumstances have gone out into the wilderness. 
Now, by contrast, let us read this revealing passage from a letter of Loisy’s 
written in 1934 :— ; 

“Not long ago I followed the closure of the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos 
Ayres on the radio. I heard, as though I were present, the Mass chanted by Cardinal 
‘Pacelli ; I even received the Pontifical blessing at the end. And I felt as though 
a movement of the total life of our planet, of the universal life, moral and physical, 
were passing over the electric current.” We are tired of the word nostalgia 
which now confronts us everywhere, but there you have a wistful homesickness 
of the soul. And he was spoken of at one time for a bishopric ! 

Von Hiigel was a heavy fellow, certainly caviare to the general. ~ Never 
for one moment does he relax ; his finger is constantly on his spiritual pulse : 
he cannot take his eyes from his soul’s tongue. Then there is that tedious in- 
accessibility to the writing of simple, transparent English which always demands 
a concentrated effort to disentangle what he means. That he is tossed between 
Scylla and Charybdis comes out very evidently in these pages where in her mano- 
graph Miss Petre shows him to us struggling with the question of Divine trans- 
cendency as against Immanentism. And who has not similarly wrestled with 
this problem? Even until now men who profess to be leading the march of 
human thought have been stressing the immanence of God. We are all far too 
much the children of our own age not to have felt the power of its appeal. We 
learn here indeed that with Von Hiigel the question of Immanentism had become 
a positive obsession, but that to a great extent he was reacting against his own 
previous convictions and attitude. It is just possible that the Baron never 
heard of him—Karl Barth, nevertheless, has of recent years been bringing the 
thought of Christendom back to its moorings in a new apprehension of the trans- 
cendent majesty of the High and Lofty One Who inhabiteth eternity Whose name 
is Holy. ~ The second section of this book is infinitely better than the other por- 
tion, and on p. go there is a very fine summing up of the question as it presented 
itself to Von Hiigel on the one side and to Loisy on the other. We commend this 
page to general attention : its practical value is so apparent. ; 

The gravamen not only of this book under our notice, but indeed of the 
whole modernist controversy, is the Christological problem. L’Evangile et l’l-glise 
became its storm centre. It is told again how this publication was directed 
against Harnack’s Wesen des Christentwms, and thus we are led on to the old 
controversy as to the historicity of Jesus. Quite innocently, but apparently very 
ignorantly, we had thought that the quietus was given to the absurd thesis that 
Jesus never lived by many scholars, chief amongst whom we might mention | 
Johannes Weiss, who in his Jesus von Nazareth: Mythus oder Geschichte ? mar- 
shals all the available evidence with great reliance on the unconscious yet well- 
known testimony of Tacitus: “ Der Begriinder dieses Namens, Christus, u.s.w. 
But old errors never die. The fantastic theory comes to life again under the wand 
of Paul Couchoud and Dujardin ; and Loisy is troubled by it, for interpreting 
a “myth” in his own Sense and on behalf of his own exegesis, he writes, “ In 
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attempting to turn Jesus into a myth critics would embark on a road without 
an outlet, and on endless subtleties. And yet it is true that Jesus has lived in 
a myth, and that a myth has borne him to the summit of history. 

It is in this second section that we are at grips with the real Loisy. Men mani- 
festly cannot live without a religion of some sort. To know where Loisy arrived 
towards the end of a long life, having jettisoned organized Christianity, we must turn 
to Chapters X and XI, entitled Mystical Humanity and The Future of Humanity. 
He expressly stated that he owed nothing to Auguste Comte and had never read a 
line from his pen. We must, therefore, accept his statement. Yet; interpreted 
by Miss Petre, “‘ He will not seek outside humanity for the source of the spiritual 
faith of humanity ; he will not look outside the past history of the human race 
nor outside its future possibilities for the meaning and explanation of its spiritual 
destiny.’ And therein lies the futility of Positivism. Humanity, as we know 
it in its past history, does not appear worthy of any spiritual veneration. Idealized 
humanity .has no existence and cannot therefore be described or explained. 
It has been well said that ‘“‘ the measure of a people’s civilization is its consump- 
tion of soap.” 


SAMUEL B. CROOKS. 


Tue SocroLocy oF LITERARY TASTE. By Levin L. Schiicking. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. (1944). 7s. 6d. net. 


The addition to the International Library of. Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction of an English translation of Die Soziologie der Literarischen 
Geschmacksbildung should receive a warm welcome from all those unable to gain 
access to the original, which was published in 1931. 

Broadly speaking Dr. Schiicking demonstrates that since art does not exist 
in a world of absolutes and its acceptance is dependent on the character of the 
accepter, and since the establishment of a taste is thus not independent of 
sociological forces, which are not always of a purely intellectual nature, the one 
and only criterion for the value of that art which has triumphed lies in the per- 
manence of its appeal. 

The argument could profitably be expanded in places as-one gets the feeling 
of over-compression at times. Indeed the Index is in a way more remarkable 
for the names which do-not appear than for those which do, and one feels like 
quoting at Dr. Schiicking the old Swiss proverb “‘ Hinter den Bergen sind auch 
Leute.” Yet in spite of this disregard for authorities which would have been of 
great assistance to the reader, it is obvious that Dr. Schiicking is fully conversant 
with their conclusions, for the seventy odd pages of his book are crammed with 
all kinds of unusual knowledge which in no way detracts from. his closely-knit 
argument. Every branch of art is touched on in delightfully neat historical 
summaries verging almost on a collection of incidents in places. We learn, 
for example, that Cervantes well knew how to use the art of propaganda in order 
to sell his Don Quixote! Again, the evolution of the artist from the time he went 
to the king—not because both lived “‘ auf der Menschheit Héh’n,” but because 
the prince was the only person with the means to support him—to the complete 
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autonomy of the artist, and the divorce of art from all influence over life except 
the purely aesthetic, is beautifully summarised. The floundcrings of the ordinary 
man in the extravaganzas of Gautier and his cmulator Oscar Wilde—in whom, 
as Hriedrich Brie wrote in his Aesthetische Weltanschauung, ‘‘ the idea that the 
beautiful contains a higher morality in itself became the idea that beauty and 
art sanctify whatever is done in their name, so that the artist can do no wrong,” 
—are noted, as is also the similar German movement with the same divorce in 
principle from the Bildungspdbel. 

In this section of the book—which deals with the relation of the artist to 
the public—it is rather surprising to find that the theories of the Italian philo- 
sopher Bernedetto Croce are completely ignored. This omission is all the morc 
disappointing when one realises that his theories go a long way in explaining 
the trend of the attitude of the artist which Dr. Schticking is examining. Herc, 
in substance, is Croce’s answer to the question : What is art ?—a question which, 
from the time of Plato, who regarded art (and condemned it) as a mere imitation 
of nature, has sorely vexed the philosophic mind. Art and beauty, says Croce, 
are successful expression, or as Sir Percy Nunn puts it, the perfect development 
of the analytico-synthetic process of intuition. Thus what we usually think of 
as the artist’s expression—the actual picture or statue or poem—is not expression 
in Croce’s sense, but only a record of it and a means by which it can be com- 
municated to others. The true “work of art” is, in his view, the perfect 
analytico-synthetic process that takes place in the artist’s mind. It follows 
from Croce’s position that whenever we truly “ appreciate ’’ a work of art, we 
repeat ourselves the creative act in which the artist gave birth to it. 

Bearing this in mind it becomes easier to explain the segregation of the artist 
from the public which, incidentally, brought with it no cessation of dependence on 
the public. As Dr. Schiicking remarks, even the priest, high as he stands above the 
crowd, needs the crowd if only as the mtsera plebs contribuens. And that is where 
the critic comes into the picture. But the critics—or most of the recognised 
ones at any rate—were more or less won over to the artists’ aesthetic outlook 
and the whole thing developed into a sort of mutual admiration society. Dr. 
Schiicking attributes this gulf between the critics and the public to the sociological 
divisions in society, giving as one example the great divergencies in education 
as given by the humanist Gynmasium or public school on the one hand, and that 
given to-day by numerous new types of school on the other. The result of all 
this has been in art, as in other fields of human life, that the leadership has been 
assumed by those who feel themselves to be experts. This seems to be the position 
of the critic, for obviously the public is not in a position to comprehend the truc 
artist when he appears—one has only to think of Wagner in music, Hebbel in 
literature, or Boécklin in painting. On the other hand it is not suggested that 
the theory of the incomprehension of the crowd should be extended to embrace 
that paradox beloved of Nietzsche: ‘‘ They are clapping: what nonsense have 
I been talking?’ Nevertheless the fact remains that the public and the art 
critics have parted company. The present position is summed up by Dr. Schiick- 
ing when he says that the public—in so far as it has not lost all aesthetic orienta- 
tion and fallen into the state described by Hans Andersen in the story of the 
king’s new clothes—is out to enjoy a work of art, but the art critic, using the 
term in its widest sense, is out to discover, as a Berlin critic once put it, a new 
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“ art-will.”” We have now arrived at the state of having critics who interpret 
the critics who themselves interpret the artist, and this state of affairs has every 
appearance of becoming still more complex as modern art continues Its peregrina- 
tions from the Ego to the Id. 

Dr. Schiicking maintains that to-day even the educated public has so largely 
convinced itself of its immaturity in matters of art and so widely accepted the 
idea of the freedom of art—that is to say, of its own divinely ordained dependence 
upon the narrow world of what he calls art cliques and art critics—that it no 
longer has the courage of its aesthetic convictions. Only through self-examination 
and, where required, clear-sighted organization of the laity can the long-overdue 
rapprochement be restored. ; 

Although the title suggests an examination of literary taste the author has 
examined artistic taste generally. The translation on the whole is good but jars 
in places with such expressions as “‘ Roses are not planted in cow-dung.”” Apart 
altogether from the translator’s laudable desire to convey the meaning of the 
original, many horticulturists would disagree with this statement! The book 
is interesting and instructive not only for the immense amount of knowledge 
contained in its pages, but also for the various lines of thought suggested rather than 
stated. RONALD ANDERSON. 


ONE HUNDRED PorEMs. By Edward Thompson. Oxford University Press. 
Os. 


WESTERN STAR. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


To have known and admired a man as a prose writer for a long time may 
be an actual bar to a ready appreciation of his poetry. And this reviewer who, 
to his regret, had before only a slight acquaintance with Edward Thompson’s 
verse, must confess to an awareness of such a bar in approaching this selection 
of poems written over a period of forty years. Here is all the good novelist’s 
recognition of the dramatic or philosophical implications of scene and circum- 
stance, but the chosen material seems often to have passed into verse without 
suffering that mysterious process of impassioned contemplation which transmutes 
observation and reflection into poetry. The writer is one who knew Syria, 
Mesopotamia, India and England in peace or war, who observed carefully. and 
thought deeply about all he saw, and the result is a masculine verse, active, 
varied and full of curious knowledge—a host of quickly changing streams of 
thought and feeling, but lacking the steady flow, the wholeness imposed by 
individual poetic vision. But, when these criticisms have been made, how much 
remains to praise and enjoy! This verse, whatever concessions it may make in 
technique or expression to changing outside influences, has the anonymity of 
the classical tradition. Yet, as with all good writing, there comes through (with- 
out need of *‘ confession ”’ and while still the method “‘ cloaks thoughts or suffer- 
ings one would not care to expose’’) an image of its creator. Thus, in these 
poems, there takes shape a mind at once deeply religious and humanely satirical, 
a balanced and noble nature whose sympathies and indignations increase and 
quicken with the years, so that the latest poems, those from ‘‘ New Recessional,”’ 
have an intensity and a humanity greater than almost any of the earlier work. 
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When Stephen Vincent Benét died in 1943, America lost not merely a leading 
poet of the established tradition, but one whose unfailing encouragement of new 
and untried writers was practical as well as enthusiastic. He edited the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, and his influence with the American Academy and the 
National Institute secured money grants for a number of young experimental 
poets. He had planned “a long narrative poem in four or five books about the 
western migration of peoples ’’ of which ‘‘ Western Star’’ is the first book and 
the only one completed for publication at the time of his death. It is a poem 
of nearly two hundred pages dealing with the early settlements of America, a 
narrative poem in which, as it should, the story comes first, being neither obscured 
by allusive subtleties nor stultified by banality. It is somewhat fragmentary, 
a series of separate poems, various in structure, passing backwards and forwards 
from character to character, from event to event, but the result is a coherent 
epic with the New World for hero. There is some grand rich characterisation, 
and the New World opens its beauties and its horrors as to living men, not the 
puppets of history. There is little philosophy or speculation ; the poem’s interest 
and value lie in its quickly moving story, and the vitality of its characters. The 
verse itself is sometimes loose, a little too easy, lacking the concentration and 
precision of the best contemporary verse. Perhaps, too, in a time when the 
emphasis of taste seems to lie on the line rather than on the poem, and when 
readers, whether of poetry or journalism, look for the personal touch, the private 
revelation, some may turn contemptuously from its vigorous, objective, crowded 
story-telling. | But most readers will find it a notable achievement in its field, 
and will not be surprised that it received the Pulitzer award. 

W. P.M. 


ON THE BARRICADES. By Robert Greacen, Bruce Williamson, Valentin Ire- 
monger. New Frontiers Press, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 


IrIsH PoEMs oF To-pay. Edited-by Geoffrey Taylor. Irish People’s Publica- 
tions, Dublin. Is. 6d. 


Revolt in any art is‘a good thing when it expresses the thrust of new ideas 
and a genuine dissatisfaction with accepted practice; but the expectations 
aroused in the reader by the defiant note of the “ proclamation’ announcing 
“On the Barricades ’’ and its claim that its three authors “ give proof of a new 
vitality in Irish writing’ are disappointed. There are good things in some 
cf Mr. Greacen’s poems, but there is a great deal of facile eloquence unbacked by 
poetic logic, and there is something vague and unreal about his revolutionary 
ardour. Bruce Williamson is a sensitive, nervous poet’, working in a conventional 
modern mode. His originality is lowest when he is most obviously determined to 
be eccentric and in exclaiming “O Mamie in those knickers / You only give me 
jiggers”’ or ‘‘ now the hailstone haunted air / Has filled my room with halibut ”’ 
he takes a hand at an old game played too often since the dear dead days of T. S. 
Eliot’s Miss Porter. But at hrs serious best he is very good indeed for he has feeling 
and can evoke feeling by a good use of odd associations, as in “ For M ys 


or 
‘For Harry Craig.” _ The series of poems by Valentin Iremonger is the expression 
of an integrated personality,—intellectual, subtle and sensitive. In some of 
the best of them he uses analogies from childhood to suggest (usually in careful 
understatements) the perplexity, fear or spiritual desolation of the sensitive 
adult in his present world. He is a careful worker and his stanzas of four long 
unrhymed lines have at once a free speech-rhythm and a firm shape. He is not, 
I 
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and I think he would not claim to be, a revolutionary craftsman, but he is a 
more individual one than the other two contributors, and it is with truth that 
he prophesies : 
“But I know that if I practise assiduously 

I shall acquire the ten-fingered agility 

To make the reed pipe describe like a camera 

The vistas of my private pain.”’ 


‘Irish Poems of To-day ”’ is a little anthology of twenty-five poems chosen 
from ‘“‘ The Bell” over a period of three and a half years. The Editor points to 
the work of three missing modern poets as being necessary “‘ to make an Irish 
anthology fully representative ’—Robert Graves, Louis MacNeice and Austin 
Clarke. To these he might have added the names of John Lyle Donaghy and 
Padraic Fallon. Considering the limitations—twenty-five poems and all from 
one magazine—the selection does indicate remarkably well the kind of work 
being done by the younger Irish poets of to-day. One good thing is the absence 
of a mass-produced sameness of mood or mode, and another is the comparative 
lack of posturing and freakishness. It is impossible to deal with all the poets or 
poems here—they range from the warmth and actuality of John Hewitt or Roy 
McFadden, through the almost benumbing energy and verbal ingenuity of W. R. 
Rogers, to Maurice James Craig’s remote gravity. Roy McFadden’s one poem, 
good though it is, hardly represents him fairly, and Roibeard O Farachain and 
Patrick Kavanagh suffer inevitably in the same way. The three poets of “ On 
The Barricades’’ are more fortunate and, Nick Nicholl’s “The Bone and The 
Flower ’’ comes up for further questioning. It is an enjoyable and stimulating 
anthology, and a hopeful sign for the immediate future of poetry in Ireland. 
The entire proceeds of its sale go to W.A.A.M.A. Wika 


LAGAN : A COLLECTION OF ULSTER WRITING. n.d. Lagan Publications. 2s. 6d. 


This collection of short-stories, poems and articles gives a good idea of Ulster 
writing at the moment and shows a considerable body of solid achievement as well 
as a good deal of promise in those young writers whose names are still to make. 
The editor seems to disclaim the suggestion that Ulster is experiencing a literary 
renaissance ; yet the writing as a whole exhibits one at least of its characteristics 
in the fact that the poetry is in every way more mature, more original and more 
significant than the prose; and of the prose the fictional is very much better 
than the critical. The Northern short-story is following Southern models in that 
it shows the influence of the Cork school rather than that of Joyce or Stephens. 
Michael McLaverty’s “‘ The Passing Generation,” adapted from a forthcoming 
novel, Joseph Sherlock's ‘‘ Madre Mia”’ and Arnold Hill’s “ Jonesy” stand out 
above the rest. The poetry has greater variety. John Hewitt’s “‘ Minotaur ”’ 
is a fine poem, in its spareness rather suggestive of Robert Frost. Maurice James 
Craig has a pleasantly astringent humour. Roy MacFadden has the courage of 
brilliant metaphor and a rich music. John Irvine has a neat Georgian polish. 
Richard Rowley, David Kennedy and Kathleen Barr are well worth reading. 
The only Northern poet missing from this collection is W. R. Rogers, perhaps 
the most considerable of the young Irish poets. Denis Ireland’s ‘‘ Smoke Clouds 
in the Lagan Valley,” a fantasia on the history of Belfast, is a full-blooded rhetor- 
ical piece of writing. “ Lagan’’ is doing considerable service to Irish letters: 
though I wish there were not quite so much insistence on the idea of Ulster as 
a place apart. 
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